BELGRAVIA 


APRIL, 1899. 


Che Mystery of Fifty Fivers. 


‘* Tho’ dark the cloud, and straight roads hard to find, 
Fear not; a silver lining is behind.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“ HANSOM !” 

Cabby touched his hat, and the “ London gondola * 
dashed up to the kerb. 

‘Victoria Station ; Brighton line; sharp!” 

“Yessir.” 

Then we rattled through St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
down Ludgate Hill, as fast as the congested traffic of an 
afternoon early in August would permit. 

The hansom was of the most modern type—rubber 
tyred, shining in the glory of unsullied varnish, fitted on 
each side with bevelled looking glasses, a reflector lamp 
high up at back, and upholstered with soft, new, bright 
crimson cushions. 

I was hurrying to catch the Brighton express, and 
visions of the felicities awaiting me on the morrow at 
London-super-Mare floated, through a rosy-tinted vista, 
in my twenty-five-year-old imagination, as the cab glided 
through the. dusty, thirsty, perspiring crowd of 
pedestrians. a fe 
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Yachting, lawn tennis, the Métropole, the pier, 
Mutton’s, Brill’s, the Parade, and—Ethel. On arriving 
at this last subject of meditation, I leaned back 
luxuriously in a corner of the vehicle, more thoroughly 
to enjoy the inward ecstatic contemplation. In doing 
so, I became aware of the presence of a hard substance 
which materially interfered with my comfort. Thrusting 
my hand behind me, I drew upwards an object which 
immediately engrossed my attention, to the exclusion of 
every other thought. It was a small parcel, consisting 
of some fine, dark coloured, gauzy material—portion of 
a lady’s veil, as far as I could judge, in masculine 
ignorance of such matters—carefully wrapped around 
the article which had attracted my attention. On re- 
moving this filmy wrapper, I discovered a lady’s purse 
of the most approved modern size and pattern, namely, 
an oblong square of comparatively large dimensions, 
fashioned from the delicate skin of the lizard, bound 
with broad silver bands, and exhaling faint remin- 
iscences of Atkinson. Two peculiarities distinguished 
this feminine receptacle for the ‘‘root of all evil” from 
the generality of its fellows. In the first place, it was 
abnormally distended on both sides by a light, soft 
substance, probably bank notes—the specific gravity of 
the article excluding thoughts of gold or silver. Secondly, 
it was fastened, in addition to the ordinary spring clasp, 
by a tiny lock, damascened, and of exquisite workman- 
ship, the key of w hich, doubtless a marvel of the lock- 
smith’s art, was missing. My endeavour to open the 
purse proved a failure ; it was securely locked. 

The cab, on reaching the bottom of Ludgate Hill, 
had turned to the left, then to the right, and was now 
spinning along the Embankment towards Westminster. 
I suddenly remembered that, a little lower down, there 
was an entrance to the department of new Scotland Yar d, 
which deals with property lost and found in public con- 
veyances. On reaching this office, I stopped the cab, 
dismissed it, and entered. An urbane official received 
my declaration with due attention, and the purse was 
forthwith opened in my presence. It contained six 
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ordinary compartments ; aseventh, placed in the centre, 
was closed by a separate fastening. The six open com- 
partments were filled with fifty Bank of England notes 
for five pounds each, neatly folded in twos and threes, 
so as to fit as closely as possible the shape of the purse, 
and equally distributed amongst its several divisions. 
The centre compartment contained the photograph of a 
young girl about twenty years of age. This photograph, 
consisting of the head and shoulders only, had evidently 
formed part of a carte-de-visite, out of which it had been 
cut; and, judging from its oval shape and jagged edges, 
must have been removed with a certain amount of force 
from a locket or bracelet. The purse contained nothing 
else—no card, no document whatever, which might 
have given a clue to the identity of the owner. 

“Found this in a cab, you say, sir?” enquired the 
official. 

“Yes. I suppose I was right in bringing it here?” 

“Oh, yes! And now, sir, P’ll trouble you for your 
name and address.” 

“Certainly ; Charles Edward Rayburn.” 

“Address ?” 

“127, Scarsdale Villas, Kensington.” 

“Occupation ?” 

“Government clerk.” 

“Where ?” 

‘Somerset House.” (And I named the department). 

“Very good, sir ; if no one calls to claim this property 
within three months from this date, we shall communi- 
cate with you.” 

And so the matter ended, at least for the time being, 
giving as immediate result the loss of the express train, 
my consequent arrival at Brighton at a late hour, and 
subsequent semi-serious cross-examination by the very 
sweetest girl in England—namely, Miss Ethel Clavering, 
to whom—I may as well state at once—I was engaged 
to be married. Of course, I gave a graphic account of 
the adventure to my fiancée, also to a large circle of 
deeply interested friends and acquaintances, who 
marvelled greatly thereat, repeatedly asserting that it 
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was a most extraordinary circumstance, the finding of 
two hundred and fifty pounds in a handsom cab ; they 
might have added, “or anywhere else,” for the matter of 
that. 

During the ensuing fortnight, I consulted, with unfail- 
ing regularity, the “lost and found” advertisements in 
the daily papers, but without avail ; the loser of the well- 
lined purse retaining the character of “mysterious un- 
known,” dearly familiar to juvenile readers of “penny 
dreadfuls.’’ Subsequently, the incident ceased to occupy 
my thoughts. I was taking my holiday, a brilliant pros- 
pect of matrimonial felicity opened itself to my enchanted 
view, the surroundings were in harmony with this happy 
frame of mind, and all else dwindled into insignificance. 


CHAPTER II. 


“PLEASE, sir, ring the top bell.” 

The scene has changed from Brighton to London. 
Six months have elapsed. The sunshine, and ozone-laden 
breezes of the southern coast have given place to the 
raw, marrow-curdling chill peculiar to February in the 
greatest metropolis in the universe, and at which even 
the all-pervading improvements of the L.C.C. have per- 
force been obliged to stop short. 

I had long since resumed my official duties, and late 
one afternoon, after office hours, was wending my way 
through the maze of dingy streets which intervene be- 
tween the Strand and Seven Dials, in quest of a certain 
well-known bird fancier, with the intention of purchas- 
ing a piping bullfinch; Ethel, to whom I was to be 
married in a few weeks, having expressed a desire to 
become possessed of one of those feathered musicians. 

‘Please, sir, ring the top bell.” 

It was in a narrow, dirty thoroughfare, reeking with 
the nondescript emanations peculiar to the London slum. 
I looked down on the diminutive possessor of the small, 
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shrill voice, and beheld an urchin, with a bright, in- 
telligent face, liberally besmeared with partially dissolved 
sweetstuff, evidently the remains of a recent feast. In 
one grimy hand he clutched a large bottle of some kind 
of medicine ; the other was extended towards me, and 
the face was upturned in anxious expectation. I im- 
mediately complied with the child’s request, and, promp- 
ted by sudden curiosity, waited to ascertain the result, 
which presently manifested itself in the shape of an 
elderly, unkempt woman, who, on opening the door, 
exclaimed, in the high-pitched, querulous tones, charac- 
teristic of the lower orders when under the influence of 
irritation : 

‘Now then, Jemmy, look sharp, ’e’s much worse.” 

“Anyone ill ?” I enquired. 

The woman eyed me suspiciously for a moment, then, 
apparently reassured, answered in a different tone : 

“Yes, sir, one of my lodgers. Are you a doctor, 
sir?” 

Impelled by a feeling I could not define, I replied : 

“Well, no ; but I might be of some use. Can I see 
the invalid ?” 

“Yes, sir. Show the gentleman up, Jemmy,” turning 
to the child, who had waited in the passage, listening. 

We ascended six short flights of stairs, and, on reach- 
ing the top floor, entered a small, back room, to picture 
the squalid misery of which would have taxed the pencil 
of Hogarth or Callot. In acorner of the garret, opposite 
the window, stretched at full length on a mattress resting 
on the floor, lay a man, about fifty years of age, whose 
tall, gaunt form bore traces of former great personal 
vigour. Now, the broad chest and massive arms, scarcely 
covered by a dirty, ragged shirt, showed the ravages 
brought about by long privation, illness, and suffering. 
He was in a sem.i-conscious state, half sleep, half lethargy ; 
his partially closed eyes, sunken cheeks, grizzly beard of 
several days’ growth, leaden-hued complexion, sterterous 
breathing, indicating long neglect and great physical 
prostration and disorder. Turning sharply to the land- 
lady, who had followed us upstairs, I said : 
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“How is it this man has not been taken to a hospital 
or an infirmary ?” 

“Please, sir, he was only took like this in the middle 
of the night. Me and my ‘usband sleeps in the front 
room, and we ’eard’im a groanin’ for hours, so this morn- 
ing we sent for a doctor, and this is one of the bottles of 
medicine he told my little Jemmy to run round and fetch 
from the dispensary every four hours.” 

“What is he? Has he a trade ?” 

Here, the landlady’s countenance assumed that vague, 
unintelligent expression which, by the casual observer, 
is taken for stupidity or ignorance, but, as a matter of 
fact, conceals, in persons of that class, a determination 
to keep their own counsel, which not even the proverbial 
cart horse can move. 

“°F used to work at odd jobs, when ’e was well enough, 
sir,’ she answered ; “but since ‘is illness ,’ and the 
woman poured forth a torrent of irrelevant information, 
thereby giving me to suppose that the man’s habitual 
occupations were of aa more than questionable nature. 

I bent over the prostrate figure, and placed my hand 
on the forehead, which was cold andclammy. On feel- 
ing the slight pressure, the man opened his eyes, which 
were dull, watery, and glassy, with the unmistakeable, 
bleared appearance resulting from excessive abuse 
of alcoholic stimulants. He turned his head, on be- 
coming aware of the presence of a stranger, and 
the slight movement revealed the short neck of 
an oval-shaped, flat bottle—half hidden by the bundle 
of rags which served the purpose of a pillow— 
and suggestive, in this instance as in many others, of 
ruin, disease, and death. The landlady, meanwhile, had 
poured out a table-spoonful of the medicine Jemmy had 
brought in, and held it tothe man’s lips; but he averted 
his face with a feebly muttered refusal, lis palsied hand 
stealing upwards towards the bottle lying under his 
pillow, but which, on his withdrawing it, proved to be 
empty. 

‘That's it, you see, sir, Bill’s always like that. Nothing 
but drink, drink, drink! He's often been very bad, 
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but I never saw ’im like this before,” and the woman's 
voice trembled slightly with emotion. 


‘“Can I be of any assistance to you?” I asked, again 
bending over the sufferer; ‘‘would you like to be 
remov ed to some other place, where you ‘would be more 
comfortable ?”’ 

A faint ray of intelligence shone in the eyes of the 
dying man—for such I “knew him to be—as he faintly 
articulated a few words, in a tone and with a manner 
which strangely contrasted with his surroundings. 

‘T don’t know you, sir ; but I should like to speak to 
you alone.” 

I placed a shilling in the landlady’s hand, advising 
her to get something to keep her warm, for the room 
had no fireplace; a thin fog was creeping through the 
interstices of the badly closed window, and the place 
was wretchedly cold and miserable. My invitation 
needed no repetition : the woman quickly disappeared. 


As soon as she had quitted the room, the sick man 
struggled to raise himself in a sitting position : but he 
sank back, breathing heavily. I offered him the spoonful 
of medicine , which I had taken from the landlady’s 
hand ; this time he did not refuse it, and the draught 
appeared to revive him. 

“ Alice—Alice, my own dear child; if I could 
only see her once again!” he murmured. apparently 
oblivious of my presence. 

After a short pause he continued— 

“But I was unkind, harsh, cruel—and—once—yes, I 
remember it well, once, I struck her—then she left 
me, and—I have never seen her since. Oh!’—and the 
forlorn creature, agonised by recollections of the past, 
covered his face with his hands. 

I endeavoured to soothe him with kindly expressions 
of sympathy, but he paid no attention to my words. 
Hoping to change the current of his thoughts, I said, 
ina higher key : 

“You told me you wished to speak to me ; we are 
alone. What is it you wish to say ?” 
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These words reminded him of my presence. Raising 
himself on one elbow, he appeared to collect his strength 
for a great effort, and fixing his eyes, which were now 
shining with feverish light, on mine, he spoke as follows, 
slowly and with difficulty : 

“Whoever you are, I hope you will grant the request 
of a dying man, for I know I shall not lastlong. I have 
a daughter, from whom I have been separated for many 
years. She left me in consequence of my brutality. 
I was once in a good position; my daughter Alice is 
well educated, and I found out, after great trouble and 
perseverance, that she had obtained a situation as com- 
panion to a lady of title. I extorted money from her 
time after time—for drink—all for drink! She gave it to 
me to keep me quiet, and so things went on, until one 
day, in a fit of drunken frenzy, I forced my way into the 
house. They told me she was not at home, and I thought 
they lied. One of the servants was sent to fetch a 
policeman, and I was dragged out like a dog. I waited 
for her outside the house, and in about half an hour 
saw her turn the corner at the end of the street. . . . 
I asked her for money ; she refused. I noticed she was 
carrying in her hand a small sealskin bag, mounted with 
silver. Frenzied with desire for means to satisfy the cease- 
less craving, I grabbed it, tore it from her grasp, and made 
off at my utmost speed. . . . Never shall I forget the 
shriek she uttered on finding herself robbed by her own 
father. . . . I turned my head once, and saw her 
gesticulating frantically, as she hailed a passing cab, 
evidently bent on hot pursuit. . . . I dashed madly 
onward—until I came to a church, in front of which 
there was a cab-stand. . . . I jumped into the first 
one on the rank ; it was a hansom, and I shouted to 
the driver, ‘Cannon Street Station,’ that being the only 
address I could think of at the moment. ... Half 
dazed by reaction after the excitement, and by know- 
ledge of the crime I had committed, I tore open the 
bag—and found, underneath various articles, some 
loose silver—which I quickly pocketed. . . . Then I 
hurriedly replaced the other things, strewn on the seat 
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beside me, in the bag, intending to send it—later on— 
to Alice. . . . On arriving at the station, I found we 
had completely outdistanced pursuit—and after dis- 
charging the cab I entered a tavern—where I sat 
drinking until I lost consciousness. . . . The next 
morning I awoke in a police cell, penniless—and the 
bag was gone, stolen—for the police knew nothing about 
it. I was fined for being found drunk and incapable. 
Having no money, I was compelled to take the alterna- 
tive of seven days’ imprisonment... . When I came 
out, I learnt that Alice had left her situation. ... 
Again I lost sight of her for months, when I discovered 
that she had obtained employment at a small establish- 
ment in a poor locality. . . . Yesterday, I intended 
to call at her lodgings, but I was taken like this. I 
haven't tasted solid food for three days—nothing but 
brandy.” 

At this moment the man’s strength again gave way. 
I supported his head with one hand, while with the 
other I gave him.a second dose of the medicine, which 
appeared to be a powerful tonic. He revived, and con- 
tinued : 

‘‘T wanted to see her, and sell her a piece of news I 
know she would buy eagerly. Her lover, the man she 
is engaged to, has returned to England ; his ship is at 
Portsmouth, and perhaps now he is in London. I wrote 
it all on a scrap of paper. . . it’s under the pillow... 
but I haven’t strength enough . . . Will you get it, and 
take it to her... and ask her to forgive her father 

. lf she can . . . and let me see her once more... 
before...” 

The prolonged effort had again exhausted his strength ; 
his head dropped on one side; he had fainted. Rush- 
ing to the head of the staircase, I called loudly for 
assistance. 

Presently, the landlady made her appearance, having 
evidently followed my instructions to the letter, and 
heralded by a faint aroma of spirituous tonic. I briefly 
explained the state of affairs, and requested her to search 
for the document the man had told me was concealed 
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under his pillow, the filthy condition of which deterred 
me from touching it. The paper consisted of a dirty 
envelope, on which were scribbled a name, an address, 
and some rough memoranda—Alice Stevens, 85, Har- 
rington St., Hampstead Road. Philip Staunton, H.M.S. 
“ Aurora,” arrived Portsmouth, Feb. rst. 

It was growing late, and the man remaining uncon- 
- scious, notwithstanding the efforts of the landlady and 
myself to restore him, I resolved to depart. Placing 
half a sovereign in the woman’s hand, I told her to take 
the necessary steps for the invalid’s immediate removal 
to the infirmary, and intimated that I would call again 
in a day or two. I then left the house, not without 
vague misgivings that I was perhaps carrying away with 
me objectionable entomological souvenirs of my visit. 
Outside, in the street, I was subjected to considerable 
mistrustful scrutiny by several gentlemen, who, judging 
from their appearance, were distinguished members of 
the Hooligan class. One individual especially, whose 
ill-favoured countenance was adorned with a short clay 
pipe, after surveying me with especially critical obser- 
vation, remarked to his companions : 

“Doesn't look like a ‘copper’s nark,’ but might be, 
all the same.” 

I was then honoured with a malevolent scowl from 
the interesting group, who viewed my somewhat pre- 
cipitate departure with evident satisfaction. It was now 
. past eight o'clock ; too late for me to pursue my ethno- 
logical researches, which I resolved to postpone until 
the morrow ; so, ruminating on the strange and sad 
scene I had witnessed, I hastened towards my snug flat 
in Kensington, whither to decide on the best course to 
pursue respecting the message of which I was 
bearer. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE human heart, or rather that particular idiosyncracy 
of our being which is thus metaphorically designated, 
experiences curiously anomalous promptings. The 
kindest, most charitably disposed man, when comfortably 
ensconced in a saddle- -bag arm chair, at the corner of a 
luxurious fireside, absorbed perhaps, in the perusal of 
some interesting ‘tale in Blackwood’s, Temple Bar, or 
Belgravia—this man, should his thoughts be diverted, by 
some chance cause, to the condition of others who are 
utterly bereft of the creature comforts with which he is 
abundantly provided, his feelings will participate more 
of self-congratulation on his own happy condition, than 
of commiseration for the sufferings of others. It was 
amid similar surroundings to those I have described 
that, after enjoying a substantial supper, I found myself 
in a frame of mind which suggested the foregoing 
ath at psychological analysis. My subsequent medi- 
tations ended in a determination to call at Harrington 
Street on the following evening, and after forming this 
laudable resolution, I retired for the night. My sleep 
was troubled with dreams of elderly men in various 
stages of delirium tremens, held down by inebriated 
le indladies, to whose assistance came crowds of Hooligans, 
who threatened me with immediate annihilation if I did 
not give up some fabulous sum of money they supposed 
me to be possessed of. But whether these alarming 
visions were due to the incidents of the day, or whether 
they were attributable to the lobster salad of which I 
had freely partaken at supper, I am not prepared to say. 


* * * * * 


It was on a cold, bleak, windy night that I started on 
my journey to the ‘Hampstead Road. Having dismissed 
the cab at the corner of Edward Street, I walked as far 
as Harrington Street, and knocked at No. 85. 

“Ts Miss Stevens at home?” 
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The neatly-dressed little maidservant, who had opened 
the door, after a moment’s hesitation, made answer— 

“T don’t know, sir, I’ll enquire.” 

Leaning over the banisters at the head of the kitchen 
stairs, she called loudly— 

“Mrs. Atkins.” 

‘‘What’s the matter, Lizzie?” came in muffled tones 
from the regions below. 

‘‘A gentleman wants to see Miss Stevens.” 

I was apparently destined to become personally 
acquainted, in a short space of time, with more than 
one specimen of the metropolitan lodging-house land- 
lady. In this instance a variety of the species mani- 
fested itself in the shape of a portly dame, bearing in 
her arms a very large baby, with an enormous head, 
suggestive of hydrocephalus in an advanced stage. She 
was also accompanied by a few older scions of the house 
of Atkins, whose respective ages seemed to range from 
about three to five years, and who were energetically 
clinging, in a state of tearful irritability, to their mother’s 
skirts. On the appearance of this worthy person I 
reiterated my request, and was met with a gracious 
offer to “walk into the front parlour,’ which, judging 
from its appearance, constituted a portion of Mrs. 
Atkins’ private domain. 

‘What name shall I say, sir?” she enquired. 

[ gave her my card, with a request to inform Miss 
Stevens that I wished to see her on urgent and important 
business. 

‘She will come down directly, sir,” replied the land- 
lady, whose movements, in retiring, were somewhat im- 
peded by her infantile bodyguard. 

In a few minutes the door was opened, and gave 
admittance to a tall, finely-proportioned girl, of about 
four-and-twenty years of age, whose face struck me as 
being a familiar one, although where and when I had 
seen it before I could not at the moment remember. 

Rising from my seat as she entered the room, I said, 
not without a certain amount of nervous trepidation— 

‘“T hope you will pardon a stranger for having called 
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on you in this unexpected manner; but the circum- 
stances, when explained, will, I think, justify me for so 
doing. I am the bearer of a message from your father.” 

The girl started, coloured deeply, and her face 
assumed an expression of mingled alarm and mis- 
trust. 

‘““My father! What of him? Where is he? And, 
pray, who are you?” 

Somewhat taken aback by this outburst of excitement, 
I hesitated as to how I should answer the hurried 
questions. However, the firm, intelligent expression of 
the girl’s face made me resolve to explain matters 
shortly and succinctly. I stated who I was, briefly des- 
cribed my interview with her father, made her ac- 
quainted with his whereabouts, and finally gave her the 
message I had undertaken to deliver. She listened 
with great attention and emotion to my sorrowful story, 
and at its conclusion exclaimed, in a voice broken by 
emotion— 

“Oh! yes, yes, I will go at once. He has wronged 
me terribly, but he is my father, and it is my duty to do 
all I can for him.” 

She was hurriedly quitting the room, with the evident 
intention of preparing herself to go out, when I repre- 
sented that the hour was totally unfit for a visit to such 
a neighbourhood; and, after much persuasion, I in- 
duced her to postpone her journey until the morrow. 

At this moment there came a knock at the door, and 
shortly afterwards the landlady made her appearance. 
Guessing that the cause of her arrival was my prolonged 
stay, I forthwith prepared to depart. Miss Stevens was 
sitting on a couch, her face covered with her hands, 
and apparently overcome by grief. I explained to 
Mrs. Atkins the nature of my business, and that worthy 
woman, at the bare mention of her lodger’s father, in- 
terrupted me with a flow of vituperative language— 

“The old villain! Serve ‘im right if he is ill, and 
going to die in ahospital. Treating this poor, dear child 
in such a scandalous way. Why, sir, do you know, he 
stole a lot of money from ’er that wasn’t ’ers, and the 
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lady she was with accused her of havin’ taken it, 
and——”’ 

“Oh! pray don't,” interrupted the girl, “ pray don’t say 
any more——.” ; 

“Yes, but I will. The gentleman doesn’t know all, 
or else he wouldn't take so much trouble about the old 
wretch, J’: sure. To think that he robbed ’is own 
child of two hundred and fifty pounds, and allowed ’er 
to be suspected, and lose ’er situation——” 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds!” I exclaimed, 
startled by a sudden reminiscence. ‘Tell me how, and 
when it occurred,” I eagerly and somewhat incoherently 
demanded ; “I have a particular reason for asking.” 

The girl was gazing appealingly, and with upturned 
face, at the landlady. I had been attentively watching 
her during the past few seconds, and it suddenly flashed 
across my mind that she was the original of the portrait 
I had found in the purse, which had long since been 
returned to me, with its contents, by the authorities at 
new Scotland Yard. 

Miss Stevens was naturally reticent in giving infor- 
mation concerning the criminal conduct of her father, 
but Mrs. Atkins was much more communicative. 

“Well, sir, it was like this. About six months ago, 
this young lady was sent by her employer, Lady Ormsby, 
to cash a cheque for £250. She got the money all 
in notes, and found her father waitin’ for ’er in the 
street, just outside the lady’s house. ’E asked ’er for 
money, and she refused, because she saw ’e was already 
the worse for drink. Then what did the villain do but 
snatch ’er bag, where all the money was, out of her 
hand, and bolt with it. He jumped into a hansom cab 
and got clean away, and the poor child, sooner than de- 
nounce her own father, allowed ’erself to be suspected. 
Lady Ormsby is a very kind lady, she wouldnt 
prosecute . . . forseveral reasons .. .’“ And the land- 
lady cast a significative glance at her lodger, the 
meaning of which I utterly failed, at the time, to 
comprehend. 

‘““No; she wouldn't prosecute,” continued the voluble 
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Mrs Atkins, ‘‘ but she discharged the poor girl without 
a character... sothat ... when she came ’ere .. .” 
And tearful emotion caused the voice of the kind- 
hearted landlady to tremble. 

“Stay!” I interrupted, ‘and listen to me. I believe 
that this matter can be cleared up in a few hours.” 

Then, addressing myself to Miss Stevens, I said— 

“Kindly answer a few questions, and we shall soon 
know whether a truly marvellous dispensation of 
Providence has really taken place. In what description 
of bag was the money contained ?” 

The girl, who had manifested great astonishment at 
my excited manner and vague allusions, nevertheless 
readily answered— 

“Tt was a small sealskin bag, with silver mountings.” 

‘Were the notes enclosed in anything ?”’ 

“Yes, I placed them all—fifty five-pound notes—in a 
very handsome purse, which was a New Year’s gift from 

Lady Ormsby. She had requested me to get the cheque 
cashed in that particular manner, and, as the notes made 
the purse rather bulky, I wrapped it up in a piece of 
material I had taken with me as a sample, Lady Ormsby 
having desired me to purchase a certain quantity of it. 
I did this to protect the purse, which was made of very 
fine leather, from being damaged by the other things 

vich were in the bag.” 

‘“ Now, tell me, was there anything else in the purse?” 

The girl hesitated a few moments, blushed, and then 
replied— 

“Yes, there was a portion of a photograph, which I 
had taken out of a bracelet before returning it to the 
person who had given it me.’ 

If any doubt could have remained, this last statement 
removed it. It was evident that I found myself in 
presence of the unfortunate loser of the money, which, 
luckily for all parties concerned, was at that moment safe 
in my keeping. Rising from my chair, I said, with as 
much coolness and composure as, under the circum- 
stances, I could command— 

‘“My dear Miss Stevens, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
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very shortly you will be able to entirely remove any 
stain which may exist on your character. The money is 
not lost; it is I who found it in the cab where your 
father left it, and both purse and money are now safe in 
my possession.” 

The girl started to her feet, as if she had received an 
electric shock, but uttered not a word. The sudden and 
unexpected news had, for the moment, deprived her of 
speech. The landlady, however, less impressionable, 
threw up two outstretched and enormously fat hands, 
exclaiming— 

“Good heavens! Well now, I declare... if I 
didn’t dream the other night of my poor, dear Emma, 
who died last Saturday twelvemonth ... and every 
time I dream of the poor darling, something lucky is 
sure to happen. Well! I never . . . is it possible. . .” 

And the worthy woman gazed at me with eyes opened 
to their widest extent, as if I were some wonderful, 
fearsome creature—as Pygmalion may have gazed at 
Galatea, on beholding the manifestation of the vital 
spark. 

Miss Stevens, having partially recovered from the first 
effects of my communication, remarked, in a low, 
tremulous voice— 

‘But, how could you find this money . . . when it 
was... taken by...” 

“My dear young lady, the only explanation I can 
offer is that your father, in his hurry and excitement, 
fortunately mistook the nature of the parcel, thinking, 
no doubt, it was some portion of feminine ornamental 
attire. Had there been a quantity of gold in the purse, 
its weight would have betrayed the nature of its 
contents. As it was, its lightness, which saved it from 
closer examination, and the sight of the loose money at 
the bottom of the bag, diverted his attention from all 
else. Afterwards, in his haste to replace the various 
articles strewn on the seat of the cab, he must have 
overlooked the most important item, ignoring its 
value.” 

“Yes, that must be how it happened,” murmured the 
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girl, in a half bewildered manner, passing her hand 
across her forehead. 
Then, as if suddenly realizing the full aie of 
the situation, she exclaimed— 
‘But, sir, how can I ever show you sufficient grati- 
tude for the great service——” 
“Your debt of gratitude is a small one,” I interrupted. 
‘A singular concatenation of circumstances is alone 
responsible for the assistance I am able to offer you, and 
the rendering of which I feel to be a duty as well asa 
pleasure. Now, let me suggest a course of action which, 
considering how matters stand, I think is the best.” 
It had occurred to me that Mrs. Clavering, the mother 
of my fiancée, was the very person to satisfactorily 
arrange matters with Lady Ormsby, and it was my 
intention to forthwith make her acquainted with all the 
facts of the case, leaving her to act as she might think 
fit. My views met with the unreserved approval of 
Miss Stevens, to the great delight of Mrs. Atkins, whose 
kindly nature and strong womanly sympathies had been 
fully aroused. 
My long interview had now come to an end, and I pre- 
pared to take my departure, after making all necessary 
arrangements for the following day. On reaching the 
passage leading to the front door, I became aware of the 
approach of the juvenile Atkinses, who were noisily 
clambering up the stairs from the regions below, whence 
savoury emanations, suggestive of Irish stew wherein 
the fragrant onion played a more than usually con- 
spicuous part, were freely rising in pungent volumes. 
[ left the house, overwhelmed by the cordial and 
grateful leavetakings of my new acquaintances. 
On my way home, I congratulated myself on the 
resolution I had formed, some time since, not to appro- 
priate for a considerable period the comparatively large 
sum which I might have legally considered as being 
mine, in the hope of discovering its rightful owner. 
This abstension had been fully approved of by Mrs. 
Clavering and Ethel, and I was sufficiently acquainted 
with the character of both to feel assured that their 
26 
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satisfaction would equal my own when they became 
aware that one result of my forbearance would be the 
effectual removal of a foul suspicion from the character 
of a friendless an unprotected girl. 


CHAPTER IV. 


My prospective mother-in-law, dear soul! possessed 
two pet weaknesses—Blair’s sermons and green tea ; the 
latter being possibly an indispensable adjunct, con- 
ducive to the wakefulness necessary for the full apprecia- 
tion of the former. To these platonic failings may be 
added a great affection for a very large, white Persian 
cat, named “ Jem,” especially remarkable for having one 
eye of a different colour to the other. 

Many sterling qualities, however, strongly contrasted 
with these slight peculiarities. Moreover, she was a 
lady, born and bred, consequently tact, correct judg- 
ment,-and discretion always characterised her proceed- 
ings under any circumstances, however trying or 
difficult. On my placing before her, early the following 
morning, the facts I have just related, she eagerly 
expressed her willingness to render every assistance in 
her power. The first step to be taken, as I had arranged 
on the previous evening, was to obtain an interview with 
Alice Stevens; this she forthwith proceeded to do by 
ordering the brougham to be sent round, and driving 
straight to the Hampstead Road. My official duties, 
of course, prevented me from accompanying her, but it 
was agreed that I should call at her house in the evening, 
when further proceedings would be discussed. Ethel 
also fully entered into the spirit of passing events, being 
extremely anxious to make the acquaintance of Miss 
Stevens, and especially desirous of obtaining full 
particulars concerning the love story in which that 
young person had played a principal part. 
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On arriving, later in the day, at Mrs. Clavering’s 
residence, I found Alice Stevens, who, after having been 
duly tead and dinnered, was in deep consultation with 
her new friends, both of whom were delighted with her 
frank, honest manner, and keen sense of duty. It 
appeared that Lieutenant Philip Staunton, R.N., nephew 
of Lady Ormsby, who was a widow, and very wealthy, 
fell deeply in love with Miss Stevens, and proposed to 
her. The girl, before giving a definite answer to the 
young naval officer, informed her ladyship of the offer of 
marriage she had received, and Lady Ormsby, upon 
whom this straightforward proceeding made a very 
favourable impression, somewhat reluctantly counten- 
anced the engagement, on condition that two years 
should elapse before the celebration of the marriage. 
After the terrible scene which followed the loss of the 
money, Miss Stevens returned to her lover the presents 
she had received from him, and insisted on breaking off 
the engagement. This line of conduct, indicative of 
high sensitiveness, tinged with proper pride, had wholly 
enlisted Mrs. Clavering’s sympathies, and she was, if 
possible, more than ever resolved to place matters in 
their proper light. Ethel was perhaps rather too in- 
quisitive concerning the love passages which had 
charmed, for a time, the existence of the young people, 
and was duly silenced by her mother, who hoped that 
her daughter’s cross-questioning would be considered by 
Miss Stevens as purely the effect of youthful indiscretion. 
The curiosity of my future bride was then changed into 
wrath at what she was pleased to term the mean conduct 
of Lieutenant Staunton in not having promptly and 
energetically defended his lady love from even 
the shadow of suspicion, and had that gentleman 
been present, I believe he would have needed more 
courage to encounter the broadsides of Miss Clavering’s 
reproaches than to face the effects of the quick firing 
guns which had recently taken rank amongst the principal 
instruments of his profession. 

After further deliberation, it was agreed that Mrs. 
Clavering should obtain an interview with Lady Ormsby 

26* 
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on the following day ; that subsequently I should volun- 
teer an explanation of the part I had played in this social 
drama, and produce the purse and money which had so 
strangely fallen into my possession. A note, written there 
and then by Mrs. Clavering to her ladyship, informing 
her of the intended visit, was entrusted to my care, not 
without sundry recommendations from Ethel concerning 
forgetfulness, etc. In fact, that young lady was so desir- 
ous of impressing on my mind the absolute necessity of 
posting the letter as soon as possible that she accom- 
panied me to the hall door, where her numerous injunc- 
tions, together with other circumstances I think it 
unnecessary to describe, became so interesting, and pro- 
cured me such intense satisfaction, that I nearly forgot 
the cause from which they had arisen, and which she 
appeared so anxious I should remember. 


CHAPTER V. 


“YES, my dear fellow, I received Alice’s letter on the 
morning of the day we left Spithead. Of course, it was 
out of the question my trying to run up to town, under 
penalty of being court martialled for deserting my ship, 
so I had not much option in the matter. I wrote from 
Malta, and afterwards from Naples, shortly before we 
joined the Mediterranean Squadron, which was our 
ultimate destination, but I didn’t find that out until after- 
wards, for it transpired that we had been sailing under 
sealed orders. You may guess the state of mind I was 
in, until by . . . what I was just going to call a lucky 
fluke, something went wrong with the ship’s boilers, and 
she was sent home for repairs. As soon as we arrived at 
Portsmouth, I obtained leave, and of course I rushed up 
to town. Thanks to you, old chap, everything has been 
made straight, but I shan’t forgive my respected aunt in 
ahurry. The idea of suspecting Alice—why, she might 
as well have suspected me.’ 
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It was thus Lieutenant Staunton, of H.M.S. Aurora, 
commented on recent events, in answer to certain 
observations I had made, ending his remarks by a 
most vigorous handshake, which gave me a high 
but somewhat painful appreciation of the quality 
of his muscles. We had been introduced to each other 
a few days previously, and already the germs of a strong 
and lasting friendship seemed to have been sown. 

Philip Staunton was the true type of England’s sailor 
race. Tall andstalwart in figure, hisopen, honest counten- 
ance plainly told the tale of its owner’s guileless soul, 
pure mind and rectitude of purpose. He was a splendid 
specimen of Albion’s sturdy sons, who have given the 
dominion of the seas to their country ; whose courage, 
energy, endurance and bull-dog tenacity are not 
possessed, in similar proportions, by anyother race of 
men. 

At the time when Staunton uttered the words I have 
just quoted, we were wending our way from Whitehall, 
where the lieutenant had paid an official visit, towards 
Mrs. Clavering’s residence in Cromwell Road. A week 
had elapsed since the first interview with Lady Ormsby 
had taken place. No difficulty had been encountered 
in establishing the innocence of Alice Stevens, Mrs. 
Clavering. having persuaded her to make a full and 
truthful statement of facts precisely as they had occurred. 
This statement was corroborated by the explanations I 
was able to give, and, above all, by the restitution of the 
money, which had remained in the silver mounted purse 
exactly as I found it. 

Lady Ormsby, with a good grace which did her credit, 
freely consented to the renewal of her nephew’s engage- 
ment, and this was a very important point. Sir Howard 
Ormsby died without issue, there was no entail, and the 
baronet had bequeathed the whole of his considerable 
wealth to his wife, with unrestricted power to deal with 
it as she might think proper. Almost from childhood, 
Philip Staunton, the only son of Lady Ormsby’s deceased 
sister, was looked upon as the heir to and future master 
of Sedley Hall, the family seat in Devonshire, the town 
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house in Grosvenor Gardens, and a rent roll of five 
thousand a year. By incurring Lady Ormsby’s dis- 
pleasure, especially with regard to his matrimonial 
transactions, her nephew would have been guilty of 
almost unpardonable imprudence, inasmuch as a naval 
lieutenant, married, consequently with a family in 
prospective, and with no other resources than his pay, 
is a man whose lot in life is by no means to be envied. 
As matters stood, however, all would have been happiness 
and joy, had not a gloom been cast over the general 
satisfaction by an event which was, however, by no 
means unexpected. The father of Alice Stevens had at 
length succumbed to years of prolonged excesses. 
Through the kindness of Mrs. Clavering, he was admitted 
into the paying ward of a leading hospital, when one of 
the visiting physicians, after a careful diagnosis, gave no 
hope of his recovery. A constitution irretrievably 
shattered had finally given way, probably under the 
strain of the last few months. His daughter’s presence 
appeared, for ashort time, to bring about a recrudescence 
of vitality, which, however, proved to be only the last 
bright flicker of the lamp, preceding its speedy 
extinction. William Stevens, or “ Brandy Bill,” as he 
was better known among his companions in debauchery, 
had gone to render an account of his misdeeds in 
presence of a tribunal against whose decisions there is 
no appeal. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FaIn must I comply with time-honoured custom, and 
ring down the curtain on my puppet show with the 
sound of marriage bells—welcome sound, no doubt, to 
many of my readers, whether as a happy reminiscence of 
the past, or harbinger of joy for the near future. 

The date which had been fixed upon for my marriage 
with Miss Clavering was fast approaching, and the 
multitudinous preparations for the celebration of that 
auspicious event so entirely absorbed the attention of all 
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who were concerned in it, that the affairs of our new 
friends were, to a certain extent, overlooked, especially 
as the decease of Miss Stevens’ father precluded that 
young lady from taking an active part in any festive 
proceedings. 

It was many years since my mother had visited London, 
but the old lady decided to leave, for a few weeks, her 
quiet, yet comfortable residence in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, in order to be present at the wedding, agree- 
ing to accept Mrs. Clavering’s hospitality during that 
period. 

Alice Stevens was residing with Lady Ormsby, no 
longer as companion and amanuensis, but as the future 
wife of Philip Staunton. 

Mrs. Atkins—who in her humble sphere rendered 
every assistance in her power to an utter stranger, whom 
she found suffering under cruelly adverse circumstances 
—had not been forgotten. She received from Lady 
Ormsby more than adequate compensation for the kind- 
ness she had shown the distressed girl during the time 
the latter remained without employment and previous 
to her acceptance of her last situation, the hardships of 
which were ever the subject of wordy lamentation with 
the kind-hearted woman. 

The whole of the money, which had been almost 
miraculously restored to its rightful owner, was em- 
ployed by Lady Ormsby for the benefit of the future 
Mrs. Staunton; and it would have been difficult to 
decide who experienced more satisfaction at this 
arrangement—she who bestowed the gifts, or the receiver 
thereof. It may, however, be safely conjectured that 
the proprietors of some well-known West End draper’s 
emporium shared largely in the contentment of both. 


* * * * * 


Three years ¢ave elapsed since my marriage with 
Ethel, the results of which have beenthe advent of 
two ruthless tormentors of “Jem,” my mother-in-law’s 
Persian favourite. This remarkable specimen of the 
feline race, whose restful days and peaceful slumbers 
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have been transformed into a romping and riotous 
existence, must be imbued with a bitter hatred for the 
human race, when represented by very small children. 

Many other important changes have taken place in 
this short period of time. 

Lady Ormsby is no more. Some time before her 
death, she persuaded her nephew to retire from the 
Service, and accept the management of her landed 
property, for which she agreed to make him a handsome 
allowance. At her decease, he inherited the whole of 
her wealth, and now occupies, together with his wife, 
the house in Grosvenor Gardens. Mrs. Staunton has not 
been spoilt by her extraordinary good fortune. She still 
wears the sweet, simple, but at the same time firm and 
honest expression which characterized the Alice Stevens 
of old, and her love for her husband falls little short of 
worship. 

In the early autumn of each year, we invariably spend 
a week or two at Sedley. My acquaintance with its 
owner has ripened into the closest intimacy, and although 
we have a very large circle of acquaintances, among its 
numerous entities the only two we consider as firm, 
staunch, and trusty friends, are Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Staunton. 


HAMILTON SEYMOUR. 





B Mountain Monderland. 


THE uniform colouring of Australian scenery intensifies 
the desolation expressed by vast landscapes of plain and 
forest, sweeping in endless alternations across the mighty 
island continent. Civilisation fringes the hem of Nature’s 
robe, but cities appear as mere pin-points upon the 
infinite scale of space ; rivers dwindle to silver threads 
embroidering the interminable expanse, and the low 
ranges of misty hills, which occasionally break the sky- 
line, merely accentuate the grey monotony of the 
Antipodean wilderness. 

Notwithstanding the typical attributes of the inland 
solitudes, startling anomalies occur at wide intervals to 
vary the irksome sameness of the weary waste, and the 
face of Nature changes abruptly, as though she threw 
off an inflexible mask worn to disguise her underlying 
power and beauty, until a sudden caprice discloses the 
wealth of hidden charm. 

The Blue Mountains of New South Wales manifest a 
marked deviation from the normal type, and the unique 
formation of the mysterious range stamps it as one of 
those representative mountain chains to which no 
counterpart exists. Previous experience of the modest 
acclivities which take brevet rank as mountains in a 
level land induces an apathetic indifference to the 
reported attractions of the region described in Australian 
parlance as lying ‘“‘a hundred miles back of Sydney,” 
but the expedition being regarded by the kindly colonists 
as a duty to ourselves and to the new country, we yield 
to external pressure, and start for Katoomba, a musically- 
named eyrie of the vanished aborigines. The cool 
breezes of the antipodean autumn suggest the vicinity 
of mountain heights, as we pursue our upward way 
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.through the smoky haze of a dim March morning, and 
as the veiled sun reaches the meridian, black spikes and 
pinnacles of rock prick through the melting mist. A 
sandy track between dull green walls of forest ends on 
the brink of a yawning abyss between huge cliffs rising 
from the profound depths of the Wentworth Valley. 
The smothered rush of an unseen river echoes from the 
gloomy gorge, which cleaves the crags as though some 
convulsion of nature in the birth-throes of a world 
emerging from chaos had split the very foundations of 
the globe. A path zig-zags downward through an 
undergrowth of graceful tree fern, blossoming wattles 
fill angles of rock with sheets of yellow foam, and grey 
boulders lie draped with clasping tendrils of reddening 
vine. A natural tunnel leads to the Weeping Rock, 
mantled with tremulous fern-fronds, which gleam 
with emerald freshness through a crystal veil of falling 
water asit glides over the granite ridges into a pool hidden 
by prismatic mists of spray. This poetic cascade swells 
the Wentworth river, which shoots from ledge to ledge 
of the dark ravine, until the raving waters, enriched by 
many a tributary stream, leap down a Titanic stair of 
shelving ramparts into invisible depths of gloom. The 
surrounding rocks vibrate with the thunder of the fall, 
and the writhing trees on the loosened soil lean inward 
from the furious gust which drenches them in driving 
foam. Massive columns, ribbed and _ fluted, like 
colossal organ-pipes, surmount a confusion of toppling 
crags. Mammoth forms, vague and uncouth, appear 
petrified in grotesque outlines, and the chevaux-de-frise, 
resembling sheaves of spears and flights of arrows, sug- 
gests a city of the Stone Age waging war with the primi- 
tive weapons of the world’s infancy. When the keen 
white moonlight of Australia chisels the chaotic masses 
into high relief, the weird formations borrow the aspect 
of a lunar landscape seen through a powerful telescope, 
and the savage gorge transfigured by the chiaroscuro of 
silver sheen and sable shadow, pourtrays the ghostly 
wreck of a pre-historic world. Even by daylight the un- 
earthly element predominates ; sunlight gilds the ser- 
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rated crest, but never pierces the shadow-filled glen, and 
the veil of mystery which alternately baffles and stimu- 
lates imagination hangs eternally before this mysterious 
chasm. 

The unfinished settlement of Katoomba on a wind- 
swept plateau, looks forlorn -and desolate in the chill 
autumnal evening as our dilapidated coach emerges 
from the dense eucalyptus bush which frames the 
tocky ledges in a dusky belt of that unchanging verdure 
which emphasizes the monotony of Australian land- 
scapes. Log houses surround a gaunt hotel, heaps of 
shale and shingle block the unfinished streets, and the 
fragmentary character of colonial life stamps the aspir- 
ing sanatorium, appearing in its rude incompletion as an 
incongruous blot on the fair face of nature. 

With morning light our vague discontent yields to the 
influences of buoyant atmosphere and _ picturesque 
environment. The blue dome of the cloudiess heaven 
soars to an infinite height unknown to the misty 
lowlands, and the leafy avenues of the bush exhale 
with their dewy fragrance that peace and freshness 
peculiar to the primeval forest, where the breath 
of divinity lingers like a wreath of incense round a world 
fair and unsullied as though new from the Creator’s 
hand. Rills of water trickle down eternal walls of rock, 
crowned by the blue-green darkness of the bush, tree- 
ferns canopy the path, and orange lichens paint the 
tumbled crags of a fountain-fed glen. At our feet a 
crystal flood pours over layers of red and golden trap- 
rock into the gaping cleft of a lower valley, and the 
horizontal stripes of contrasting colour, chequered by 
the silvery water, produce the effect of a boldly-designed 
plaid, a prosaic comparison imperfectly suggesting the 
fantastic beauty of the dream-like fall, floating without 
sound or foam from the brow of the weird cliff. Our 
lofty coign of vantage commands an opening in the 
forest, and reveals the entire range of the Blue Moun- 
tains. The raison d’étre of their descriptive adjective is at 
once evident. An intense blue haze of liquid softness 
and radiant light drapes the frowning battlements of 
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granite in a gauzy veil, which floats in cerulean folds 
from summit to base of the riven cliffs. Peak and 
pinnacle loom in magnified outline through the 
sapphire mist, like submerged rocks, visible through the 
unruffled depths of a summer sea, and the hard blue of 
the Australian sky looks cold and opaque in comparison 
with the luminous glory of burning azure, which suffuses 
the stern sierra in a spiritual atmosphere of heavenly 
calm. The lustrous haze transmutes each rugged height 
into the airy fabric of a dream; form and colour are 
alike mysterious, and the deep blue mantle of ethereal 
vapour seems dyed in some eternal fount of colour, far 
beyond earthly ken. Dreary moorlands in the fore- 
ground enhance the visionary loveliness of the azure 
mountain chain. On the heath, reclaimed from the 
encircling forest, an ancient encalyptus, with initials cut 
in the rough bark, is known as Explorer’s Tree, and 
marks a spot attained with infinite difficulty by the 
pioneers of New South Wales, who hewed their way, 
inch by inch, through the pathless bush which fenced 
the Blue Mountains with a formidable barrier. The 
stalwart backwoodsmen, who lay the foundations of a 
colony by their toil and energy, find scanty recognition 
in the pages of that history of which they write the first 
chapter, and the lapse of a centurv obliterates the 
memory of the names borne by these settlers in the 
Australian bush. A waggon road now pierces the forest 
for many miles beyond Explorer’s Tree, but a touch 
of romance still gilds the idyllic and pastoral life of 
rural Australia. As the evening shadows darken 
beneath the heavy foliage, the red light of a camp fire 
glows through the gloom. A rude waggon, with broad 
white awning, serves as a tent for two sleeping children, 
and a bearded man leads a team of weary horses to a 
bubbling spring. A  golden-haired girl watches a 
“billy” of tea set on the crackling logs, and a brown 
dog dashes into the undergrowth of fern, to give chase 
to some unseen animal among the fluttering leaves. The 
apparent respectability of the impromptu caravan 
introduces an unfamiliar element into the rustic scene, 
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for these gipsies of the bush are merely settlers, moving 
from one farm to another by road, after the manner of 
their kind, the forest being free to the public as a 
camping-ground, where the colonist may share in that 
liberty of boundless space beneath the over-arching 
sky, which forms the kingdom and inheritance of the 
savage. With darkness, the slumbering bush wakes to 
that eerie night life of moaning breezes, whispering 
leaves, soft footfalls,and rustling wings which fills the 
forest aisles with mystery. The faint scratch of an 
opossum’s claw on the bark of a tree becomes audible, 
as the furry bundle crosses a forked bough to his leafy 
hiding-place, and a mournful howl echoes from the 
heart of the woods, haunted by the dingo, or wild dog, 
the only beast of prey indigenous to Australia. This 
recently discovered continent appears at an earlier stage 
of development than the remaining quarters of the 
the globe ; for the marsupial species of kangaroo and 
wallaby, and the weird forms of enormous birds, suggest 
a local survival of pre-historic types found deposited in 
the geological strata of Europe and America. From 
the outlying shoulder of Mount Victoria, a long drive 
across the dividing range formed by the spurs of the 
Blue Mountains brings us to the marvellous Jenolan 
Caves, a crystallised fairyland in the recesses of the hills. 
The stupendous rocks, etherialized by the veil of azure 
light which hangs like a curtain before nature’s 
enchanted temple, contain a realm of mystery ; and the 
blue flames of the magical mist guard a virgin sanctuary, 
built up in silence and darkness through countless ages, 
as though by the hands of invisible angels. A roseate 
dawn flushes the limpid heaven as we start on our way ; 
but the gloom of night lingers in the gorges which gash 
the mountain side. The shy bower bird wheels round a 
crimson-leaved maple, and the pink plumage of the 
rosella glows from the dewy thicket wherein she builds 
her nest. The full strident note of the “ coach-whip ” 
cleaves the silence of the drowsy world, and the waking 
songsters of the bush chime in with unmusical chorus. 
Hares frolic with their young so near the road that a 
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diminutive leveret suffers itself to be captured by hand, 
and after a plaintive cry, falls asleep in the cosy warmth 
of afur cloak. The illimitable forest shelves down on 
either side of the ridge to which the panting horses 
climb, and at an angle of the road the trees recede 
from a pastoral plain, where incalculable flocks roam 
in charge of a solitary shepherd. This sheep-run 
within touch of civilization differs widely from the vast 
grass lands of the interior, where the mental tension of 
exile and isolation often relaxes into an apathy which 
preludes despair ; and madness overtakes the hapless 
settler or shepherd overwhelmed by an insupportable 
burden of solitude and silence. 

The peaceful homestead of a squatter nestles amidst 
barns and hay ricks on a green hillside, and a white sea 
of tossing horns surges above the stone wall of a stock- 
yard, where barking dogs and men on horseback dash 
through a-mob of unruly cattle. A sunburnt damsel 
descends the hill on her stout pony, and eagerly holds 
out a leathern wallet for the scanty budget brought by 
Her Majesty’s mail to relieve the monotony of existence 
in the squatter station. 

From the summit of the Dividing Range, the 
changing vegetation marks the difference of climate on 
the northern and southern slope. A forest of mountain 
ash clothes one side of the watershed with feathery 
verdure, brightened by coral berries, and relieved by 
the polished grey of pillared stems. On the other hand, 
huge trees of black butt and stringy bark form the dense 
canopy of leaden green peculiar to the gum tribe, and 
the rough bark of the massive trunks bristles with 
spreading antlers of staghorn fern—a parasitic growth: 
which, when torn from the parent stem, merely requires 
nailing to a piece of wood, from whence it draws fresh 
life and vigour. A rent in a yellow cliff reveals a 
ghostly glade, thronged with ring-barked eucalyptus 
skeletons, dying off to make fresh pasture ; the blanched 
and withering boughs creak in the fitful wind, and wave 
pallid arms in grotesque contortions which suggest the 
lingering agonies of sentient life, blighted by a curse, 
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but forbidden to quit the racked and emaciated frame. 
The scene changes, and a broad green valley, studded 
with contrasting clumps of swarthy pine and silvery 
blue-gum, widens out like a park of God’s own planting 
beneath the towering cliffs. Graceful lyre-birds circle 
overhead, the soft grey of their harp-shaped tail feathers 
sharply defined by the red and indigo plumage of breast 
and wings. A tiny wild cat, white and fluffy, darts into 
a hollow log, from whence any attempt to dislodge this 
little virago of the bush would result in terrific laceration 
from the fierce attack of a foe no larger than a month- 
old kitten. Jays flit past on wide blue wings, and a hawk 
darts down with unerring aim to strike his distant 
quarry. Brown wallabys gambol on the boulder-strewn 
ridge, and, at the sound of wheels, leap lightly away to 
a projecting rock, from whence they view the intruders 
with unconcern, though a mother with her young in her 
pouch prudently occupies the rear of the party. The 
kangaroo, of which the harmless wallaby is a miniature 
copy, seldom approaches the vicinity of civilisation, and 
sometimes become a formidable opponent, inflicting fatal 
injury with a stroke of the huge fore paws when driven 
to bay. The diversity of bird and animal life in the 
Australian bush beguiles the long hours before a range 
of grey cliffs, honeycombed with innumerable caverns, 
looming through an azure cloud of gleaming mist, and 
marks the goal of our journey. At length, the rocky 
wall bars the way, and compels the traveller to complete 
' the progress on foot. The sturdy mountaineer who 
shoulders our baggage precedes us through a natural arch 
into a colossal hall, where stalactite pendants swing from a 
shadowy dome. The gurgle of water echoes through 
the gloom of the vaulted cave, and clinging to the rail 
of a wooden bridge, we grope through a windingtunnel, 
and emerge into a sunny glen framed in a green 
amphitheatre of hills. The Cave House, owned by the 
enthusiastic custodian of the Jenolan Caves, nestles in 
the shadow of a wooded crag, and looks an ideal retreat 
for weary pilgrims. Pigeons flutter on wooden bal- 
conies draped with passion flowers, now setting into the 
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fruit, which is an Australian speciality. A brook dances 
merrily through a stony bed, as though rejoicing to 
escape from the sullen stream which plunges into the 
depths of the hollow mountains, and a herd of cows 
wending homeward at milking time adds a touch of pas- 
toral calm to the secluded vale. Our host of the Cave 
House having recently discovered a fresh series of 
stalactite caverns, is in the full flush of conquest. 
Night after night this indefatigable explorer of nature’s 
secret chambers pursues his unremitting researches 
through the myriad crystalline grottoes which tunnel the 
Jenolan cliffs. Thirty years of toil and danger have 
reaped a rich harvest of discovery, and the success 
attained appears almost miraculous, as a hopeless deaf- 
ness doubles the risks run by the hardy Australian. A 
girl of fifteen accompanies her father on pioneering 
expeditions, that her slender form may pass through 
_ apertures inaccessible to his heavier figure. A keen 
sense of touch partially supplies the place of the lost 
hearing, but the wife of the discoverer relates sad 
stories of anxiety and apprehension, when the long 
night wears away without the return of the wanderers 
from their subterranean pilgrimage, and a_ graphic 
account is given of thirty hours once spent in a black 
abyss, when candles and matches were lost through an 
inopportune stumble, and rescue became but a forlorn 
hope, though providentially realized. The spirit of 
adventure dies hard; the stalactite caverns still 
enthral their votary, and the divining-rod of the modern 
wizard continues to penetrate ever deeper into the 
mystic arcana of the under-world. A sheep track winds 
round the shoulder of a pine-fringed mountain to the 
entrance of the caves, closed by an iron door, and we fol- 
low our guide on hand and knees through a black tunnel, 
full of snares and pitfalls. Water bubbles up from 
wells crossed by swaying planks, slippery blocks of con- 
glomerate obstruct the way, and long needlesof glittering 
spar depend from the rocky roof. The faint light of 
twinkling candles only reveals the surrounding darkness, 
but a glimmering circle at length indicates the limit of 
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the sepulchral vault, and we rise to our feet bruised and 
battered, beneath a shining dome frosted with icicles of 
stalactite. White parapets sparkle with the lustre of 
diamond and topaz, and sheaves of aspiring stalagmite, 
orange, brown, and gold, mount to meet the lengthening 
stalactites which, by falling drops of mineral-charged 
moisture, gradually form the sparkling aisles of slender 
columns. The rate of progression has been calculated 
by marks made on stalactites of thirty years’ accretion, 
and the result conveys a bewildering idea of the ceons 
required to complete the silent handiwork of nature in 
this cathedral of the rocks. The mind reels as it 
endeavours to look back through the ages of an eternal 
past, infinitely beyond mortal calculation ; for the hoariest 
edifice of human skill is but a transient fabric of yester- 
day in comparison with the immortal antiquity of this 
crystalline fane. In the falling of the innumerable 
water-drops which build up the league-long aisles of the 
subterranean temple, it would seem that natural forces 
were compelled to obey some immutable law of form 
which controls their operations, as grammar controls 
language, to regulate expression, and to bring order out 
of chaos. In the Imperial Cave—named in memory of 
the Queen’s Jubilee—the unearthly whiteness of the 
crystalligations gives an indescribable solemnity to the 
jewelled vistas where innumerable designs sculptured 
by stalactite and stalagmite imitate the contours of 
familiar objects in the external world of art and nature. 
In one of the sparkling grottoes, grouped like encircling 
chapels round each aisle and transept of the vast ° 
subterranean sanctuary, a majestic column of purest 

alabaster, like the central pillar of a cathedral chapter 

house, supports a vaulted roof lost in clouds of 

mineral-charged mist. In another arched alcove, 

a light is placed behind pale curtains of diaphanous 

gauze, which sweep the floor with crystal fringes, and a 

mermaid’s bower shows roof and wall encrusted with 

interwoven branches of snow-white coral. A wild freak 

of nature appears in a grotto known as “ The Fairies’ 

Haunt,” where the fragile formations take the shape of — 


27 
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diminutive sprites, dancing on a ridge of pearl, before a 
bishop, large as life, who kneels in the midst with up- 
lifted hands, emerging from voluminous lawn sleeves, as 
though protesting against the fascinations of the sportive 
elves by whom he has been beguiled. A Madonna and 
Child loom out in the marble beauty from the shadows 
of a diamond-studded niche, and the spreading crowns 
of lofty palm-trees shimmer with an incongruous mantle 
of hoar-frost. A thicket of frozen foliage surrounds the 
Woolshed Cavern, where a familiar feature of colonial 
life attracts instant attention. Scores of snowy fleeces 
hang from shelves of rock, as though placed there to 
dry, and crystal drops oozing from the rugged edge of 
each woolly mass heighten the realistic impression of the 
stalactite concretion. Rich draperies of silvery lace 
festoon a domed pavilion, known as Katies’ Bower, 
gleaming with the moonlight beauty of pearls and opals 
twisted in heavy ropes, and flung in careless profusion 
over the opaque whiteness of a carven casket. A 
stately altar tomb fills a fretted niche below a traceried 
window, and the shining wings of hovering angels meet 
above the glittering shrine, like the celestial guardians 
of the sacred ark. Mimic flowers mock the fading 
summer of the outside world with their eternal beauty, 
and tall lilies imprison drops of dew in their snowy cups, 
where a fountain darts from a mass of clustering fern, 
but the tossing foam, frozen in mid-air, pauses, con- 
gealed in the act of falling. Enchanting visions lure us 
on through colonnades of filmy frost-work, like fragile 
creations of moonlight and mist, woven in some land of 
dreams. The crystal columns, crowned with wreathing 
arches, melt into the opalescent haze of an infinite 
distance. Effigies of elk and mammoth recall the 
fossilized relics of an antediluvian world, and a corridor 
lined with veiled statues leads to a sculpture gallery 
crowded with marble images in every stage of pro- 
gress. The eye wearies of the infinite variety 
displayed in the moulding ot the stalactite formations, 
myriad ages have hollowed these labyrinthine caverns by 
deepening the channels of the subterranean rivers, dis~ 
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integrating the crumbling rocks, saturated with the 
mineral properties of the water. Nature repeats the 
story of the upper world in the mysterious mazes of the 
Australian mountains, where Gothic minster and ruined 
castle, forest trees and shells of ocean, flowers of earth 
and stars of heaven, are engraved in crystal loveliness 
upon the weird scenery of the Jenolan caves. The 
bridal whiteness of the inner courts shines with incan- 
descent lustre, and the dark crypts which form the ante- 
chambers of each palatial hall enhance the stainless 
purity and unearthly fairness of a hundred vaulted 
shrines suffused with spiritual radiance. The necessary 
blasting of the rocky barriers is accomplished with 
supreme caution, but the: protection of the stalactite 
caverns involves considerable discomfort to the non- 
scientific explorer, who crawls through tunnels, climbs 
walls of slippery spar, and squeezes through clefts drilled 
in the brittle conglomerate, the process being varied by 
a course of rope ladders, a series of leaps over yawning 
chasms, and the hazardous passage of a knife-like ridge 
in midnight darkness to the accompaniment of gurgling 
water, washing the base of an unseen precipice. Verily 
we sup full of horrors in our investigation of nature’s 
secrets, but the game is worth the candle, though for a 
moment the axiom admits of dispute as I shoot head 
foremost down a slippery incline, and a gust of damp 
air extinguishes my feeble taper. A solitary guide 
escorts the party of ten, but “Jack” of the Jenolan 
Caves is a host in himself, and no serious mishap befalls 
us. Bruised bones and shattered nerves are soothed by 
a short rest in the Cave of the Mystery, a weird mass of 
snowy stalactite suggesting the mystic “Shape, which 
shape had none,” suspended from a misty height, glitter- 
ing with crystal stars. The huge accretion of jewelled 
snow which swings overhead in fantastic contours of 
bewildering intricacy contains myriads of interlacing 
petrifactions, but Dame Nature, contrary to her wont, 
hesitates as to the final mould wherein to cast her subtle 
thought. The stalactite phenomenon precedes the cul- 
minating experience of the Jenolan Caves, and traversinga 
i 
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marble cloister toatunnel hewn in the rocky walls, we creep 
through the darkness to the edge of a black gulf, where a 
steel ladder swings over a sullen river seventy feet below. 
One by one the terrified troop descends into space ; the 
red gleam of the lantern hung round the guide’s neck 
cleaves the darkness with alurid glare, which heightens 
the Dantesque horror of the awful chasm. A frightened 
girl collapses in mid-air, and swings to and fro on the 
appalling ladder, to which she clings convulsively, 
though unable to move. The guide, equal to an 
occasion of frequent occurrence, ascends, and throwing 
the helpless burden over his shoulder, carries her down 
to the water’s edge. The broad, black river, which 
creates the fairyland of beauty in the heart of the moun- 
tain, swirls onward into a dismal cavity. The gloom of 
night surrounds us, and impregnable barriers of rock 
encompass the sepulchral depths which engulph us. 
The overwhelming awfulness of the dreary scene stamps 
it indelibly on mind and memory. No sound breaks 
the dread silence save the hoarse murmur of the hurry- 
ing river, revealed by the light of candles placed in tin 
sconces, and thrown into the water to float away into 
the dense obscurity of an abyss, black as the fabled 
mouth of hell. The relief of escape from temporary 
burial in this gruesome laboratory of nature mitigates the 
horror of ascent by the oscillating chains, endured with 
philosophic composure now that each painful step brings 
us nearer to the light of day. A prolonged scramble 
through a maze of tunnels seems a comparative trifle 
after the severity of the previous ordeal, attested by 
torn garments, wet, muddy, and caked with the white 
powder of the congealing drops which ooze from every 
crevice of the friable rocks in the long pilgrimage 
through the paradise of the caves to the inferno of the 
river. Thirty miles of caverns are already mapped out, 
but the limit of the labyrinth remains unknown, and the 
windings of the erratic stream offer an inexhaustible 
field of future exploration. Many of the fantastic colon- 
nades are closed to the public, owing to the risks 
attendant on avalanches of concrete, unfathomed wells, 
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and cliffs scaled by ropes, but perilous as Alpine peaks 
to the tyro of the plains. The temple of nature rises 
tier above tier, crypt and nave, aisles and clerestory 
repeating themselves in the storied heights, as the river 
burrows downward, and the clouds of mineral-impreg- 
nated vapour float upwards like phantom armies to 
pulverise the brittle crags. | Realms of entrancing fair- 
ness remain for ever unknown. Ages have rolled away 
since the foundations of this mountain minster were 
laid, but the vast architectural design is _ still 
unfinished, and the long-drawn aisles of pearly 
light point to a future eternal as the past. Invisible but 
irresistible forces hew the rocks, and chisel dreamy 
fantasies on the walls and arches of the limitless 
interior, where the visions of alchemy are realised in 
the operation of natural laws, which transmute the rocks 
into jewels molten in the mystic crucible of the hills. 
In the dawn of the following day we climb up to the 
“ Devil’s Coach-house,” a curious natural formation on 
the outside of themountain. Arches fringed with stalac- 
tite admit the light, which fails to penetrate the depths 
of a huge cavern, scooped like a rude granary in the 
living rock. Smaller caves, gemmed with translucent 
pendants, surround the central hall; but jewelled roof 
and cornice lose their whiteness by exposure to the 
air, and soft tints of rose and amber flush the gleaming 
crystals outside the spotless sanctuary immured in 
cloistral seclusion a our feet. White wattle trees 
wave in the wind, crocus and sweet wild myrtle border 
the rocky path, and merry black rabbits skip across the 
aromatic turf. A king-fisher flashes over a brawling 
brook, bees hum round a clump of rosemary, and the 
green glen set like a malachite cup between encircling 
hills, absorbs the shadows which float down from the 
sun-kissed peaks. The grey of the nearer mountains 
melts into the vivid blue of distant summits, the dense 
verdure of the rolling bush girdles the flanks of the 
range, and a lonely plain, broken by the monumental 
outline of a conical hill, extends a sea-like waste of 
silvery green to the purple rim of the far horizon. 
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From the forest-clad watershed we look our last upon 
the fair blue mountains, which seem to belong rather to 
heaven than toearth. The intangible robe of translucent 
azure which swathes the mysterious range materializes 
through infinite gradations of deepening colour into 
velvety folds of softest violet, as the sunset light fades 
from the western sky, and the sudden darkness of the 
southern hemisphere drops like a funeral pall before the 
radiant vision of a celestial land. 
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Che Bark Attic. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘But the child’s sob in the darkness curses deeper, 
Than the strong man in his wrath.” 

63, MANOR RoAD, Somers Town, is not an abode one 
would choose, supposing one were blessed with unlimited 
means! Even with far less than that one would probably 
choose some other place to live in. Twenty shillings a 
week certain, which in that locality represents a princely 
income, would turn up its nose at the Manor Road in 
disgust. Moreover, of all the houses in the road, 63 was 
the dirtiest, darkest, and dreariest. It had barely a 
whole pane in any of its windows, or a sound plank in 
one of its stairs. Within the memory of man, a pail and 
scrubbing brush had never been used in any of its 
rooms ; the paint, where any of it remained, was black 
with age ; the fire grates broken and brown with rust. 
In all the rooms there was but one respectable tenant, a 
man of thirty-five who lived at the top of the house, in 
one of the attics. He was a mystery to No. 63. He 
never allowed anyone to see the inside of his room, or 
to do anything for him. He never spoke even to his 
landlady, except once a week, when he paid her his 
rent. No one cared whether he lived or died; his 
living there a quiet peaceable life was regarded as little 
less than an insult by the other tenants, and by none 
more than by a quarrelsome couple, whether man or 
wife they themselves only knew, who lived in the attic 
opposite, with four children. 

This precious pair went by the name of Barker. The 
man was a bricklayer’s labourer, but had been more 
respectable than he was at present; the woman was a 
dirty, drunken slut, and with the exception of the drink, 
the children were worthy of their mother. Mrs. Barker’s 
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special dislike to the tenant of the back attic dated from 
the day when he came home unexpectedly, and found 
her tampering with the lock of his door, aided by arusty 
key and a piece of bent wire. He came up the stairs 
quietly, and caught her in the act. She dropped the 
wire, and stared at him open-mouthed. 

“Want anything in there, ma’am ?”’ said he, pleasantly. 
“Tm afraid you've got the wrong key. I always keep 
the right one in my pocket.” 

“ Drat yer,” and the woman scuttled back to her own 
domain. 

The Back Attic smiled to himself sweetly ; but that 
night he put a new lock, which must have cost four or 
five shillings, on his door. 

One night when the Back Attic had been about two 
years at 63, he was stopped as he was coming in by a 
man at the foot of the stairs, saying— 

‘‘Can I speak to you a moment, mate ?” 

“Where ?” 

“Why up in yer room, if so be as yer don’t mind.” 

“T do. Who are you ?” 

‘““My name’s Barker. I lives with my missis in the 
attic oppersite yourn.” 

“Oh!” and the. Back Attic waited for more. 

“Well, I wants to tell yer somethink as I doesn’t 
want anyone else to ’ear.’ 

The Back Attic turned on his heel consideringly. 
He was not handsome, but his eyes were keen, and there 
was a look of power in his face. 

‘“T’m afraid I don’t care to hear what you have to say. 
You see it’s no business of mine.” 

“’Tain’t no business of anybody’s, mate, ‘cept mine,’ 
said the man, sadly, “but if yer won't, yer won't, and 
the gell must take her chance, and I'll just go and get 
a drink. Curse yer,” he added, fiercely, as he stepped 
into the road. The Back Attic hesitated, and then 
followed him. To his dying day he could not have told 
you why, but it was the order of God—an order that 
comes to every man at times in his life ; an order that 
he is powerless to resist, and that he nicknames Fate. 
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‘What are yer coming after me for?” said Barker, 
angrily. 

“Tf you like to say what you want to tell me here in 
the street I'll listen,” said he, reluctantly. 

“Will yer?” said Barker gratefully. ‘Thank yer. 
Yer see — ” 

“Wait until we get clear of this place. I know a 
quiet square across the High Street, where we can talk 
in peace.” 

It was very late, and when they got into the High 
Street there was hardly a person to be seen anywhere. 
Barker began— 

‘Yer see the missis as I lives with now ain't my real 
missis. I married my real missis, fifteen years ago, and 
a year arter we wos married she run away and left me. 
She wos a lady, she wos, and I don’t go for to blame 
her, ‘cos our ways: didn’t suit nohow. ‘Twasn't to be 
expect’ as they would. Still, she oughter thought o’ 
that before she married me.” 


“Why did she marry you?” asked the Back Attic 
inatone of wonder. ‘“ Being a lady, I mean.” 

Barker drew himself up, and put back his shoulders, 
and as the light from a lamp fell on his face, the Back 
Attic began to realize that at one time he must have 
been a very handsome man. 


“ Fifteen years ago I was private in the Lancers, never 
mind what regiment, and a handsome feller,” said he, 
with a smirk, ‘and I’d had some book larnin’, and I 
spoke more finicky than I do now. Did you ever ’ear 
tell, mate, as ’ow yer may take one o’ them there clever 
blackies, and bring him over ’ere and teach him, and 
while yer’ve got yer eye on him he goes on beautiful, 
but jes let him get back to his own country, and sure as 
plums is plums, he’ll slide down again into his old ways 
as soon as no-one’s a-lookin’ ?” 

“Oh, yes! I’ve heard something like that before. 
Go on,” 

“Well, it was a young officer as taught me most all I 
knew, and helped me along. And yer may guess the 
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kind o’ beast that I was when I tell yer I run away with 
the girl he was a-courtin’.”’ 

The Back Attic started. His breath came thick and 
fast. He had not been wrong in following Barker to 
his door when he met him accidentally two years before, 
and thought he knew him. 

“What was the officer’s name ?” he asked, quickly. 

“His name was —” and then Barker stopped himself. 
“His name don’t matter.” 

“Go on,” repeated the Back Attic, imperiously. 

Barker looked at him curiously. 

‘““D’ye mind, mate, when yer speaks in that there kind 
o' way, it makes me think o’ that there boy—he weren't 
more’n twenty—as I cut out.” 

“If yer don’t go on at once, I’m shut o’ this, I tell 
yer. I don’t want to hear anything o’ yer bloomin’ 
young officers,” growled the Back Attic. 

“There, now, ain’t yer just a proof o’ what I was a- 
sayin’? Isn’t that there las’ speech o’ yourn the blacky 
a-comin’ up through the skin? Guess it'd come up as 
fast as mine, if yer’d had a beauty like I’ve got at home 
to help it along. Been a sojer yerself once, eh?” 

“Good night.” 

“Stay a minit, mate. I’m goin’ straight on now. 
Well, we was married, and in a year she left me. We 
had a little ‘un about two months old when she went. 
She was artful about the little ’un, she was, but I was up 
to her. She took it away with her, and left it with a 
tidy woman she knew, and paid for a month’s keep in 
advance, sayin’ she’d come for it soon. I’d gone up to 
London on the spree for two days, and when I come 
back I found the two rooms she lived in—we wasn't on 
the strength, it wouldn’t er suited her—locked up and_ 
no key to open ’em. I didn’t think much about it, as 
we'd had a bit of a row before I went to London, and 
I'd guv her what for——” 

‘You brute!” muttered the Back Attic. 

“Ah, mate, it’s easy seen yer ain’t had much to do 
with women. But I’m going on. She never could take 
a thing quietly. If you touched her she got in a most 
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awful rage, and wouldn’t speak a word for weeks. So I 
ses to myself, when I found she wasn’t there, ‘ All right, 
my woman, yer've gone off to cool yerself somewheres, 
but I’ll give yer a lesson when yer comes back agen.’ 
Look yer, mate, I'll thank yer to keep some o’ them 
names to yerself. Yer ain’t a married man, and not 
bein’ such yer ain’t no call to express yer opinion on 
married men’s ways.” 

‘Did you think your wife had run off with——” 

‘No, I didn’t. She wasn’t that sort. Besides, there 
wasn’t anyone for her to run off with. The young ‘un 
she was engaged to exchanged directly we was married, 
and she never kep’ up with her own folks, ‘cos why, 
they wouldn’t speak to her.” 

“Poor child,” murmured the Back Attic. 

“Who's interruptin’ now?” said Barker, in an 
aggrieved tone. 

But the Back Attic did not answer. 

“Well,” Barker went on, ‘the long and short of it 
was that I’ve never seen my wife again. But there was 
a letter she’d left behind in a mistake, and it said where 
she’d left the baby. So I went to that there woman, 
and I reg’lar frightened her, and I made her give up the 
baby, and took it away with me there and then. I tried 
to find out if she knowed where my wife had gone to, 
but she didn’t. She'd paid for the babe a month in 
advance, and was a-goin’ to write for it in a week or two.” 

‘Had your wife any money ?” 

‘Yes. She had a pound a week, which she had to 
go to a lawyer in London for every month. I tried to 
get hold o’ that, but they was too sharp for me.” 

‘How did you get an opportunity of knowing your 
wife ? Before you were married, I mean.” 

“This way. Her engagement to that there young 
officer was kind er clanderestus, yer see. He warn't 
rich enough for her folks, and I was his servant, and 
used to carry messages, and so I cut him out.” 

‘Still, I don’t understand——” 

“Yer understands all yer a-goin’ to about that, mate. 
And I'll tell yer this. If yer’d a-known the parties yer 
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wouldn't er understood it better,” he added, with a sly 
leer. 

The Back Attic took no notice. He began to whistle. 

“I’m a most finished now. When I'd got the little 
‘un I didn’t know what to do with it, and I hated the very 
sight of it. At last I’d served my time, and I took my 
discharge, and then I took up with the beauty yer knows 
on. Yer wonder at me I dessay, but a decent woman 
wouldn’t a-looked at me, me a married man, and I was 
bound to have someone to look ‘after the young ‘un. 
Yer’ve heard a lot about step-mothers, ain’t yer? Well, 
it isn't all true! That woman was just as good as gold 
to that baby. Many and many a time has she saved it 
when I was a-goin’ to give it a wipe. She hadn’t any of 
her own till it was nigh four years old, yer see, and 
p raps that was the reason. And the little ‘un was fond 
of her. At last——” 

“You haven't said whether it was a boy or a girl.” 

“A girl. If it ’ad beena boy, I might a-took to it. 
Well, as I was goin’ to say, at last my old woman had a 
brat of her own; then another, and another, till there 
was five on ‘em, and by that time the girl was ten year 
old ; and one night I come home drunk, and found the 
missis drunk too, and I was ina beast of a rage, and I 
seizes hold er Blackie, as I used to call her, and drags 
her out o’ bed, and tellin’ her I wasn’t goin’ to keep her 
any longer, I opens the door, and pitches her down- 
stairs.” 

‘““Good God !”’ exclaimed the Back Attic. 

“Well, I never sees her no more. The old woman 
wakes up early in the mornin’ quite sober, and she 
misses Blackie, and she goes and looks and finds her all 
of a heap at the bottom of the stairs, and she takes her 
off to a hospital, sayin’ as how Blackie had had an accl- 
dent, and when she got well, she'd found a little place 
for her, and I never sees her no more.” 

“But, surely, you know where she is, man.” 

“No, I don’t.” She wouldn’t tell me. It warn't any 
use wackin’ the old woman. Wackin’ her was like 
getting. the hot end of the poker in yer hand, yer 
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precious soon drop it. She ain’t made like them other 
two. Why, she’s about as strong as me, she is!” in a 
tone of admiration. 

The Back Attic looked straight ahead. It was of no 
use expressing his disgust. 

‘Well, the long and short of it is, we don’t none of us 
know where the little ‘un is. She left that place, and 
got another, ’thout tellin’ the ole woman, and now to- 
morrow we're a-goin’ up to the North, where I’ve got a 
spell of work, and the ole woman has got some friends ; 
and we're a-goin’ to try and make a fresh start; and the 
ole woman’s that obstinate, she’s made up her mind she 
won't go unless there’s some’un who'll be able to tell 
Blackie where we’re gone.” 

‘Does she expect the child ‘ll turn up some day at 
No. 63, then ?” 

“She does so. She ses she’s sure when Blackie’s 
grown up, so as I can’t knock her about any more, she'll 
come and see her. Blest if I don’t think she cares for 
that kid more’n for any of her own !” 

“What d’ye want me to do, then?” 

“Well, the missis says as how yer’d been longer in 
the place than any on ’em, barrin’ ourselves, and she 
thought if yer wasn’t goin’ away, yer might tell the land- 
lady if any young gell come a enquirin’ for us, to send 
her to yer.” 

“] might be out when she came.” The Back Attic 
had made up his mind to do what he was asked, but 
didn’t think it wise to yield too easily. 

“Yes. But if yer left word as Blackie was to call 
again, and yer’d give her our address, I’m sure the gell 
‘ud do it.” 

‘I might have her come pestering me for ever.” 

‘“No, yer wouldn’t, mate. Blackie ain’t that sort.” 
Then, he added, confidentially : “Just yer promise, so 
as to quiet the ole woman. I don’t care a rap, whether 
yer keeps that there promise or no.” 

“Oh, very well, then, I promise. But, as I’m a 
respectable man, you must tell me where you were 
married, and the child registered, or christened.” 
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‘She warn’t christened at all. But we were married 
at old Bow Church, and she was born at Hounslow.” 

“How long ago were you married ?”’ 

“ Fifteen years last March.” 

“ How old is the girl ?” 

“Fourteen years last January.” 

It was astonishing how quickly the man answered to 
the tone of authority in which he was addressed. 

“What is your name ?”’ 

For a moment the man hesitated. The Back Attic 
turned as if to leave him. 

‘“Cranston—William Cranston, confound yer.” 

That was enough. The Back Attic asked no more 
questions. He simply said, “All right; I promise,” and 
left him. 

The Back Attic’s:was rather a surprising room, con- 
sidering its locality. In the first place, it was clean and 
comfortably furnished, although more as asmoking room 
than any other. True, there was a large roomy couch 
in one corner, than which a man might find worse places 
to sleep on. There were some rugs on the floor, two or 
three chairs of different sorts and sizes, a writing table, 
two book shelves filled with books of no particular value, 
a stand for pipes, cigar boxes, ash trays, &c., one other 
table, and a corner cupboard, containing bottles, glasses, 
and biscuits. No one, save himself and his landlady, 
knew how the things had been transported to his room. 
No one, save him and her, ever entered it ; she only 
once a week, to clean it. The Back Attic was a mystery 
to her as to the rest of the house, but as he was a 
mystery who paid well, she did not grumble, and no one 
else had any right to. When on his first coming she 
asked his name, he just glanced round the room, and 
said quietly, ‘Oh, Backattic.” 

“T asked yer yer name,” said the woman, irately. She 
was not fond of jokes. 

“And I told you Backattic. I am paying you your 
rent a month in advance, and I think Backattic is good 
enough. Don’t you?” 

She didn’t answer ; so perhaps she thought it was. 
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That night Barker did not return home. His wife, as 
she was called at No. 63, was not alarmed. She knew 
that he was going to speak about the girl to the Back 
Attic, and felt pretty sure that the rousing of old 
memories would send him to the public-house ; so she 
sent the children to bed on a dirty mattress in one 
corner of the room, and took herself off, at about twelve 
o'clock, to find him. She didn’t do that, but she found 
a few choice spirits instead, and, I am sorry to have to 
record it of her, they went and made a night of it. It 
was three o'clock when she got home, and, too tipsy to 
see if Barker were there or not, threw herself down be- 
side the sleeping children. But when the middle of the 
next morning came, and Barker still did not appear, she 
became alarmed, and set out to search for him. As she 
opened her door the Back Attic opened his. She gazed 
at him irresolutely. She had fled from his sight ever 
since the incident of the door key. He was the first to 
speak. It was in a courteous tone he spoke. Since the 
evening before, he had acquired respect for the 
woman. 

“T have promised your husband to give your message 
to the little girl,” said he. ‘By the way, I forgot to ask 
her name.” 

“ Berry—Berry Barker's her name.” 

“Do you mean Beryl?” said he, after a moment's 
thought. 

“Maybe,” she replied, indifferently. ‘But it’s not 
her I’m troubling about now. Would yer tell me where 

yer left Barker last night ?” 
‘ The Back Attic told her. 

“Well, I must go and look for him. We ought to 
start for Manchester to-night. We've got the money to 
take us, leastways I’ve got a pass on the railway. Did 
he tell yer where to write, if yer heard of the gell ?” 

The Back Attic had noticed the omission on Barker's 
part, but as he hadn’t the slightest intention of writing, 
“an not think it worth while to call his attention to the 
act. 

‘No,” he replied. 
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“Just like him. Well, if yer drops a line to Mrs. 
Barker, care of the landlord of the Blue Rabbits, Wind- 
mill Street, Manchester, that’ll sure to find me. ‘And it’s 
me the girl's got to look to, not him,” 

“T’ll remember the address,” said the Back Attic 
cautiously, and then added, ‘Can I do anything for 
you ?” 
" “T don’t suppose yer could find Barker for me, and 
that’s all I want now,” and the woman wiped her eyes 
on her dirty blue apron. 

Back Attic was not particularly anxious to do Mrs. 
Barker a service, but he was anxious to know what had 
become of Barker, therefore he said, “ I’ll go round and 
inquire at the hospitals if there’s been any accident 
brought in——” 

The woman gave a scream, and threw her apron over 
her head. The Back Attic fled downstairs on his 
mission precipitately. 

He went straight tu the Great Northern Hospital, and 
there he found Barker dead—knocked down by a tram 
car and killed on the spot. 

He took on himself the expense of the funeral. Had 
him buried in his true name, William Cranston, which 
it seems Mrs. Barker was acquainted with, and then saw 
her and her family off to Manchester. Then he went 
back to 63 and took the front attic ; gave orders that it 
should be thoroughly cleaned, put some furniture in, 
and gave the key to the landlady with these words: 
‘‘ Some time, I don’t know when, a young girl ‘ll come up 
here in search of the Barkers. If I’m not in keep her 
till I return.” 

‘Do you mean that there Blacky, as Barker kicked 
downstairs ?” 

“Ta,” 

‘Perhaps she won’t stay, when she finds they’re gone. 
I can’t keep her if she won't.” 

“ Certainly not. Allow me to remark that ten shillings 
is a useful sum of money ; that you have the key of the 
door, and that I intend no harm, only good, to the 
child.” 
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The landlady stared at him. 
‘Good day,” said he, politely dismissing her. 


CHAPTER II. 


A day in spring ne’er came so sweet, 

To show how costly summer was at hand. 
THE Back Attic now had the whole of the top floor of 
No. 63 to himself. There was his own room, the front 
attic, and a little room with a window in the roof. He 
was always in his own room some part of the day, but 
whether he slept in the house or not noone knew. One 
thing was certain, and that was that every night he 
inquired if Blackv had been there. 

One night, three months after the Barkers had gone 
to Manchester, he was sitting in his room smoking, his 
door and window open ; for summer had come, and the 
weather was close and sultry. Presently he heard a 
footstep on the stairs, which was not his landlady’s. He 
tose to his feet, and held the door of his room in his 
hand, with a space just open wide enough for him to 
see through. Stepping very lightly, a girl stood for one 
moment on the landing, and then quickly opened the 
door of the front attic. With a sharp little cry of dis- 
may, she started back, and was going down stairs, when 
the Back Attic came forward, saying quietly : 

“Your name is Barker, I think. If it is, I have a 
message for you.” 

The girl turned towards him a face of almost perfect 
beauty, which the shabbiness of her clothes could not 
detract from. She had red-brown hair, that hung in 
little clinging curls all round her face, clear dark-blue 
eyes, set round with curly eyelashes, and fine, almost 
black, eyebrows. A low, broad forehead, straight little 
nose, and mouth formed on the model of Cupid’s bow. 
But it was not only the beauty, it was the childlike 
sweetness of the face that struck one. The Back Attic 
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almost trembled to hear her speak, lest the spell should 
be broken. 

““Oh, where are they?” she asked; and though the 
tone was hurried and piteous, it was very soft. 

““Come into my room,” said he, gently, “and I will 
tell you.” 

She looked at him doubtfully—a look that told she 
had learnt much in her short life, happily kept from the 
knowledge of girls of a better class ; but though not 
ignorant, she was very innocent, and there was no 
boldness in her shy scrutiny of the Back Attic’s face. 

“Come,” said he, gravely, answering her look; “I 
mean you no harm. You are in trouble, and I want to 
help you.” 

She followed him into his room without another word; 
he closed the door after him, and made her sit down in 
an easy chair. 

“Now, tell me, please,” said she, nervously. 

“Well, your father is dead!” 

“Is he?’ That.was all she said. She expressed no 
sorrow, and, knowing what he did, the Back Attic 
was not surprised. 

“Mrs. Barker and the children have gone to Man- 
chester. She has some friends there.”’ 

A low cry, which ended in a piteous sob, broke from 
the girl. The Back Attic noticed that she looked pale 
and faint. 

‘‘]—J—Oh, what shall I do? and the sobs grew 
louder. 

“One thing you mustn’t do, and that is make a 
noise,” said he decidedly. “ Did anyone see you come 
into the house ?” he added. 

‘“No, no,” between her sobs. ‘I watched old Mother 
Rowsell go out, and then I slipped in.” 

’ “All right. Now you may cry quietly, and watch me 
make you some tea.” 

It was almost comical, the effect of his speech upon 
her. - For she did watch him, and watching forgot her 
troubles, and ceased tocry. He useda little spirit lamp 
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to boil the water, and in a few minutes a cup of tea and 
_ box of biscuits were in front of her. 

“Eat and drink,” said he, “and then tell me all 
about it.” 

Her troubles were great. But she was ravenously 
hungry, having eaten nothing for hours. It did him 
good to see her, for while eating she could not cry. 
Unfortunately, when she had finished she began again, 
just as a child, its attention having been diverted for a 
moment, takes up its whine where it left off. He took 
up a paper as if he were going to read. 

She began to speak. “ Please may I go now?” 

“Where ?” 

“T don’t know. I have some money.” 

“Yes. How much ?” 

“Six shillings and three pence, and I have twenty- 
three shillings in the post office,” in a tone of triumph. 

“That is a large sum, Beryl,” said the Back Attic, 
gravely. 

Her curiosity was aroused. 

“Why do you call-me Berry ?” 

“T didn’t. I called you Beryl, and I called you su 
because it is your name.” 

“Is it? Shan’t I be able to get my money out of the 
bank, then? I’ve put my name down as Rebecca.” 

She blushed, and looked at him wistfully. 

“It was because of Master George,” she began, 
slowly. 

“Who ishe? Are you his nursemaid ?” 

“No,” she burst forth with a rush, ‘ and he ain’t no 
business in the nursery, but he will come.’ 

The Back Attic began to see daylight. He did not 
look at Beryl, but at his paper, as he said, “ And why 
does he come ?”’ 

‘He comes to tease me! Just because he knows I 
don’t like it; and, then, if I won’t speak, he.makes 
Master Charlie as bad, as bad. Yesterday he told him 
not to mind me, but to spit in my face if I said anything 
to him,” and Beryl panted with anger. 

“And did Master Charlie do it? How old is he ? 

- 28 
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‘No, he didn’t. I dodged. And he was sorry after- 
wards. He’s five, and Master George is older than I.” 

“The young cad!” ejaculated the Back Attic. “ Why 
didn’t you complain to your mistress ?”’ 

‘““T did once, and she said Master George wouldn't 
come into the nursery if I didn’t encourage him.” 

“Ts that true ?” gravely. 

The child’s face was crimson. 

‘“‘T can’t tell you all about it,” she said awkwardly, 
“You wouldn’t understand.” 

“Look at me, Beryl,” said he, firmly. The girl raised 
a pair of candid eyes to his face. She was seated oppo- 
site the window, and the window faced the west, so the 
full rays of the declining sun shone full on her face. 
The Back Attic looked at her steadily for a moment— 
his face was in shadow—and then said kindly: 

“T’m sure, Beryl, you can tell me everything. I’m 
sure I shall understand.” And then instead of looking 
at her he took up his paper again, saying, “‘I’m listening. 
Go on.” 

“Well, I went to Mrs. Brown’s when my dear old lady 
died, and when I first went there Master George was 
very kind; he used to come and play with me and the 
little boy of an evening when mistress was out. Master 
Charlie had a lot of puzzle maps, and he used to show 
us how they went together, and things like that,” and 
Beryl paused. 

‘“‘T quite understand all that. Go on,” said he, en- 
couragingly. 

“Then after a bit he used to come when Charlie had 
gone to bed, and I was putting the nursery tidy, and 
he used to say I was pretty, and that he was in love with 
me.” 

‘What did you say to that ?” 

“T told him quite kindly that I wasn’t in love with 
him, and that I didn’t want him to be in love with me, 
and that, please, I’d rather he didn’t talk so,” said Beryl, 
simply. 

“Quite right. Very sensible, Beryl. I couldn’t have 
done better myself,’ but there was a tenderly humorous 
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smile on the Back Attic’s face, which the girl did not 
observe. ‘‘ What happened then ?” 

“He didn’t leave off a bit—he used to say—I can’t 
tell you—and he wanted to kiss me—and—” the girl 
went on, stumblingly, and beginning to cry. 

“Look here, little one, I know that kind of wretch well 
enough,” said the Back Attic, impatiently. “Tell me 
the end of it! Tell me what made you come away.” 

Beryl was only too glad to end her story. 

“Last night, I was clearing away the tea things, and 
singing to myself, so that I didn’t hear him come in, and 
all in a moment he’d got his arms round me, and he 
kissed me, oh, ever so many times,” she paused, 
dramatically. The intensity of her disgust might have 
convinced him. But the Back Attic was no longer in 
his first youth, and he was cautious. 

‘That being the first time he ever did so?” 

“Yes, oh, yes! He took me unawares, you know.” 

“What happened then ?” 

“As soon as I could, I got away, and I took up the 
tea pot and threw it straight at him.” 

“Bravo! Did you see if it hit him? I hope it did.” 

“Then you think I did quite right?” said Beryl, 
anxiously. 

“Quite. Only it was a pity there weren't two tea pots 
for you to throw.” 

‘Oh, one was quite enough. I didn’t see it, for I ran 
straight upstairs into my bedroom, and locked the door, 
but cook told me that it just upset on his head, and cut 
his nose, and the tea leaves all went over his head and 
dripped down on his clothes—his best clothes too!” 

“Serve him right. What happened next ?” 

‘Nobody came near me. And I had no light, and I 
heard the doors all fastened up, and cook and Jane go to 
bed, and I felt so miserable I couldn’t go to sleep, and I 
cried—” 

“Poor little woman,’ 


’ 


soothingly. ‘“ Just tell me how 


you got here, and then we won’t talk about it any more.” 
“Well, I didn’t go to bed. I sat by the window, all 
squeezed up together like, and after along time I thought 
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I heard someone speak, and it was cook, and she told me 
to open the door and let her in, and I did. Then she 
told me what a sight Master George looked, and how he 
said he wasn’t going to tell his mother.” 

“How did he come to tell cook ?” 

“‘She heard the noise, and went and looked into the 
nursery and saw him, standing as I had left him when I 
ran upstairs.” 

“Ah! And I suppose cook advised you to run away?” 
said the Back Attic, hoping to help the story along. 

“Yes. She said it was the best thing that ever I could 
do,” said the girl impressively. ‘And she made me 
promise to come straight on here to father, and not to 
have anything to do with strangers. Oh!” she broke 
off in dismay. 

“It’s all right, Beryl. I’m not a stranger. I knew 
your father and mother before you were born,” said her 
friend, earnestly. ‘‘ Then, I suppose, cook got up early 
this morning, gave you your breakfast, and started you 
off before anyone was up?” 

This was exactly what had happened. 

‘““Now that being settled, you’ve only got to tell me 
how you came to leave the place Mrs. Barker got for 
you. 

She explained to him that it was a miserable place at 
a greengrocer’s shop; that one day she was sent with 
some vegetables to the house of an old lady; that it was 
along hot walk, and the basket heavy; that as she was 
shutting the gate after having left the vegetables, the old 
lady tapped at the window and came and spoke to her; 
and that after a while, Beryl did not know how it came 
about, she went to live with the old lady, who was very 
kind to her, and sent her to school. After she had been 
there four years the old lady died suddenly, and then 
her friends, after her funeral, got Beryl the nursemaid’s 
place at Mrs. Brown’s, where she had been nearly a 
year. 

‘‘Now,” said the Back Attic, ‘you have no father, so 
I’m going to take you for a daughter. I ought to have 
been your father, but your mother gave me up for the 
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man who was your father. Your mother’s name was 
Beryl, and yours is Beryl Cranston.” 

‘ But father’s name—.”’ 

‘Was William Cranston. My name is Charles Arnold, 
and for the future you must obey me as your father, and 
I will care for you as my daughter. Do you see?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Come along, then. Trying to find you, I’ve lived 
more or less in this hole for years.” 

He started back, for there standing in the doorway 
was his lost love of sixteen years ago! She had been 
nurse in the hospital where Cranston had died. Had 
seen him after death and recognised him. Had at last 
found out where he had lived, and was now come to see 
if she could hear any tidings of herlost child. The girl 
stared at her wonderingly. She had never seen her 
mother before, save with the unknowing eyes of infancy. 
But Arnold knew her, and stepped forward. “Beryl!” 
he cried. 

There was a world of passion in his tone. A moment 
before he had counted himself lucky in that he had 
found the daughter, but what was that to his bliss now? 
Still he had no intention of letting her see it. 

The woman—she was very fair to look on, not beautiful 
as was her daughter, but gentle and helpless looking, 
with that helplessness that carries an appeal to the heart 
of astrong man-—stood still. It was the first time she 
had seen Arnold since her mad marriage, and she 
trembled lest he should rebuke her before her daughter. 
This was not his intention. Before saying a word he 
sent the girl into the other room. Then he turned to 
the shrinking woman, intending to be very stern with 
her. But before he could speak she began, her words 
choked with sobs: 

‘Forgive me, Charlie ! Remember, I was very young, 
only a year older than that child, and he was very hand- 
some, and I always saw him at his best, and he seemed 
to care for me so much more than you did. Oh, I know 
it was wrong. Wicked! I repented before we were 
married a week. And I’ve been terribly punished. 
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Let me take my child, and go where you will never see 
my wretched face again.” 

“How do you know that that is your child?” he 
asked, in amazement. 

“It is, isn’t it? She is so like her—” she paused, 
afraid to utter the word trembling on her lips. 

“Like her father. Yes,” said Arnold, composedly. 
“But I cannot give her up to you, unless you give me 
the right to take care of you both. I cannot pretend 
that I care for you as I once did. But you have been 
part of my life for so many years that I shall never take 
up fresh ties. Moreover, it would be difficult for me to 
take charge of the child now you have appeared. So, 
for her sake, we had better be married at once.” 

It was a cruel way of putting it, but not undeserved, as 
Mrs. Cranston knew. So she answered humbly, 

‘Very well. Perhaps some day, when you feel how 
sorry | am, and see how I try to please you, you may 
love me again as you used to do.” 

“Who can tell? Man is a weak creature. At present 
I care more for your child, and for her sake we drop the 
past for once and for ever.” 


A. NOBLE. 





@ Daughter of Lilith. 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


‘For my heart is set 
On what hurts me, I wot not why, 
But cannot forget 
What I love, what I sing for and sigh.”’ 
SWINBURNE, 
HuBERT had been so full of a foreboding of coming 
evil, that the gipsy’s warning had less effect upon him 
than it would have had some days earlier, when he was 
in the full flush of his happiness, but there was no 
doubt the occurrence had considerably startled him. 
What did this gipsy know of Madame von Eggelstein ? 

Evidently something that Azubah had no wish to have 
made known publicly ; else why had she so angrily cut 
short the interview ? 

That she was disturbed and put out by what had 
occurred was evident ; all her high spirits had vanished, 
and she scarcely deigned to reply to Leo when he ven- 
tured to address her. 

There was, too, an expression of vindictive hate and 
ferocity on her face that quite marred its loveliness, and 
made Hubert remember how he had once likened her 
to a beautiful, but fierce, wild animal, that could rend 
and slay ruthlessly for all its beauty. There wasa blood- 
thirst in her eyes as she had glared at the gipsy woman, 
that spoke of the will, if not of the power, to smite the 
life from the audacious speaker. 

They had ridden for some distance in silence, when 
suddenly Auriol said to her brother, ‘ Did you hear 
what that gipsy said to Madame von Eggelstein ?” 

“T heard, yes.” 

‘What did she mean ?” 
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‘Nothing much, dear; these people are all charlatans,” 
he said ; not even to his sister would he admit a doubt of 
Azubah. 

“She said such strange things about her.” 

‘“ All guesswork, dear ; she could know nothing about 
Madame von Eggelstein.” 

‘‘ But she was right about Leo being married.” 

“So she was, that was a lucky hit ; it does not follow 
that she should be right about Madame von Eggelstein.” 

“Perhaps not, but the latter did not appear well- 
pleased at it.” 

“And naturally so. You, Auriol, would not care to 
be told that unpleasant things were written in your 
hand, by a perfect stranger. After all, the woman said 
very little.” 

“That was because she was stopped by Madame von 
Eggelstein.”’ 

‘““The woman was most probably jealous ; she is a 
handsome woman herself, but Madame von Eggelstein 
is far more beautiful. Do not trouble your head any 
more about her, little one. You may be certain she did 
it for effect.” 

‘What did she want you for, Hubert?” Auriol pur- 
sued, inquisitively. 

“To tell my fortune, of course. What else would she 
want? It is the gipsy’s trade to tell lies to those who 
are foolish enough to listen to them,” he answered. 

“Did she tell you anything ?” 

‘Nothing in particular or worth recording.” 

‘“Oh! I hoped she had prophesied a happy future 
for you, Hubert.” 

He laughed a short, hard laugh ; different indeed from 
a happy future was the one she had promised him 
should he persist in loving Azubah. 

“Tt does not much matter what she prophesied, 
Auriol, her words would not alter the course of events, 
or change the march of fate ; let us forget the gipsy and 
her sayings, and have a final gallop on this long stretch 
of grass” ; and he gave his horse its head, and in the 
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exhilirating exercise Auriol did for a time forget the 
occurrences at the gipsy’s camp. 

But Hubert did not so easily forget the woman’s 
warning to himself, she had seemed to be strangely in 
earnest, and how would she communicate with him? 
She had said she would do so. 

He half wished she would; and yet he feared, he 
scarcely knew what. 

Azubah made no allusion to the gipsy that evening, 
but she seemed to have lost all her brilliance and sparkle, 
and was silent and thoughtful. 


Hubert determined that he would watch that night to 
see whether the scene of the night before would be re- 
enacted, but sleep overpowered him as he sat in a chair 
by the window, and the morning sun was high in the 
heavens, ere he awoke, feeling somewhat cramped and 
stiff, from his uncomfortable position. 

It was too late then to determine whether she had 
been out, or whether the spectres, if spectres they were, 
had passed through the park ; but he resolved that the 
next night should find him thoroughly alert. 

No one else seemed to have seen them, at least he had 
heard nothing to that effect, and he shrank from 
questioning the servants on the subject. 

It might have been his own imagination, or he might 
have dreamed he had seen them; another time he 
would make sure, he would confront Azubah, and wring 
an admission from her own lips. 

What would happen thereafter he did not stop to 
think, he only felt that his terrible doubts and fears 
must be set at rest one way or another ; he should have 
no peace of mind till then. 

Meanwhile, Leo hardly knew what to make of 
Azubah’s demeanour towards himself, it was as varied 
and changeable as an April day ; sometimes she was all 
smiling condescension and alluringness, and then, with- 
out the slightest warning, she would change, and 
instead of the softly languorous eyes looking into his, 
and compelling his soul from him, there looked into his, 
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the subtly cruel eyes of a passionate woman, filling him 
with a vague, yet intangible fear. 

He was growing jealous of Hubert, he fancied that 
Azubah was beginning to care for him; at all events he 
found her watching his brother-in-law attentively, when 
he was not aware of her espionage, and he resented the 
fact accordingly. 

He quite forgot that, as a husband and father, he had 
no business to take an interest in any woman save his 
wife. Azubah von Eggelstein cast a glamour around 
her that no man appeared able to resist. Still, try as he 
might to be sentimental, he never found an opportunity 
of renewing that scene in the boat, which Hubert had 
unintentionally witnessed. 

The serpent had crept into the quiet Eden of Ash- 
wood, and was leaving its trail over the flowers it con- 
tained. 

Hubert watched the next night, but nothing rewarded 
his vigil, no sign of the black horse, the white hound, or 
their mistress, appeared on the landscape. The night 
after, there was the same result, he saw nothing, though 
he steadfastly resisted the somnolence that nearly over- 
powered him. 

The consequence of these sleepless vigils was that in 
appearance he grew gaunt and haggard, the fever of the 
mind was having its effect upon the body. 

Lady Ashwood noticed how ill he was looking, and 
wanted him to consult a doctor, but he assured her that 
there was nothing the matter with him that a doctor 
could cure, and told her not to trouble about him ; when 
he was really ill he would let her know, and she could 
have as many medical men as she chose to kill or cure 
him. 

She was not satisfied with his joking reply, but as he 
appeared to wish to change the subject, she did not 
persist in her entreaties, but she felt vaguely troubled 
on his behalf. 

She did not suspect Azubah as the cause of Hubert's 
altered looks. She had become so accustomed to her 
stepson living a single life that she did not dream that 
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he contemplated matrimony, and with their beautiful 
uest. 

. Elsie, Lady Ashwood, was a most gentle, loveable 
woman, who was never known to speak a harsh word 
of anyone ; but, somehow, as she herself would have 
said, could she have been induced to put her innermost 
thoughts into words, she never really “ took” to Azubah 
von Eggelstein. 

She would no more have thought of opening her 
heart to her than she would of jumping over the moon. 
She was careful of the comfort of her guest, but no 
intimacy occurred between them ; indeed, it would have 
been impossible with two such different temperaments 
as hers and Azubah’s. She knew as litttle now of 
Madame von Eggelstein’s true feelings and sentiments 
as she did on the first day she had beheld her. 

The morning after his latest vigil Hubert was walking 
along on the confines of his estate when his attention 
was arrested by a small brown-skinned urchin, who 
darted out of a wood and came straight towards him. 
‘What do you want, my little fellow?” he asked kindly, 
as the boy stood before him grinning, and showing his 
white teeth, but not speaking. 

‘She wants you,” he said at length ; ‘“ she’s waiting at 
the blasted oak for ye.” 

The oak in question was a monarch of the forest that 
had been blasted and riven in twain by lightning years 
before, and was looked upon with awe by the super- 
stitious peasantry, as there was a ghastly story con- 
nected with it. It was said that a man who had mur- 
dered his wife, but to whom the crime could not be 
brought home, was taking shelter under this very tree 
from a storm, when a bolt from heaven struck the tree 
and the murderer at the same time, so that, though he 
escaped earthly judgment, vengeance overtook him from 
a higher power. In consequence of this the tree was 
shunned by ordinary individuals, who fancied that a 
curse rested upon it. 

“Who wants me?” Hubert asked. 

‘‘ Zorah.” 
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‘‘And who may Zorah be ?” 

“The queen of the gipsies, to be sure,” in a tone of 
contempt for the ignorance displayed by the questioner. 

Hubert started violently. It must be the woman who 
had warned him. 

His first impulse was to say he would not go; but 
already the imp had darted back into the forest, and was 
lost to sight, and something seemed to urge him to at 
least hear what she had to say. He was not bound to 
follow her advice, or even to listen to it should it prove 
to be distasteful. 

As he had surmised, Zorah proved to be the gipsy who 
had raised Azubah’s ire by telling her she could read 
her hand. “You have come, Sir Hubert ; that is well,” 
she said, as he approached her. 

“You know me?” he exclaimed. 

The woman smiled. ‘Few things are hid from the 
gipsy’s ken,” she returned. ‘“ However, in this instance 
there is nothing wonderful in my knowledge ; who for 
miles round Ashwood is unacquainted with the appear- 
ance of Sir Hubert Ashmore ?”’ 

“But I do not remember you.” 

‘Possibly not; the gipsy’s life is a wandering one. 
I have seen you, however, Sir Hubert, many a time, and 
would do you a good turn if I could because of one you 
did to me.” 

‘“‘T,” he exclaimed in astonishment, ‘I do not know 
of anything I have done for you.” 

“Not to me personally, but to my son. Do you 
remember that young fellow that was had up for poaching 
on your preserves, and you would not prosecute, though 
your fellow magistrates urged you to do so ?”’ 

“I remember, but there was no proof against him, 
and I could not prosecute on mere suspicion.” 

‘“ Anyway, it was owing to you that he got off. Well, 
he is very dear to me, and I swore then if I could do 
you a good turn I would. The opportunity never came 
till the other day. It was not till I deciphered the 
strange reading in that woman’s hand that I understood 
the peril in which you stand, and not you only but every 
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man who has the misfortune to be drawn within the 
meshes of her net. She makes men love her but to 
destroy them.” 

“Hush!” he said sternly, “you have no right to 
speak of Madame von Eggelstein thus. I told you 
before I would not listen to you,” and he made a move- 
ment to turn away from the vicinity of the ill-omened 
tree beneath which they were standing. 

The woman, however, laid a detaining hand upon his 
arm. ‘‘ You must hear,” she said. ‘Do you know who 
it is you are harbouring in your house? You think she 
isa beautiful woman. Beautiful enough she is externally, 
but her soul, nay, such creatures as she possess no soul.” 

‘Woman, are you mad?” Hubert exclaimed angrily, 
trying to shake off her detaining clasp, but this he could 
not do without violence, and that he would not use toa 
woman. 

“Tam not mad,” the gipsy answered, “but you soon 
will be, if something does not intervene to save you 
from the fate you are bringing on yourself. Your first 
impressions about her were the right ones. Shun her 
as you would the plague. Do you know by what devilish 
arts she keeps up that wondrous youth and beauty of 
hers? Follow her in one of her nocturnal rides, and—” 

“Ah!” interrupted Hubert, with a start he could not 
repress. How did this woman possess the knowledge 
she evidently had about Azubah? 

“T see you are not ignorant of those,” the woman said, 
exultingly; ‘‘but you do not know where she goes. 
Follow her, I say, to the burial grounds, and see the 
ghoulish feasts she delights in. See her tear up the 
new-made graves, and batten on the shrouded contents. 
See her, in the form of a white wolf, tear, and rend, and 
destroy. See her, too, suck the blood from the living, 
to replenish that in her own veins. While her victims 
gradually fade away, she keeps sleek, and smooth, and 
beautiful. Look to it that you, or those you love, be not 
her next victims. Itis wonderful that you have escaped 
so far, though you, Sir Hubert, do not look so hale or 
strong as before she came to visit you. Look to the 
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child; she, as Lilith was, is the enemy of all infants. 
See that the pride of your house, the darling of your 
sister's and mother’s hearts, falls not beneath her baneful 
influence.” 

“For God’s sake cease; this is horrible,” cried 
Hubert. 

“It is the truth,” the woman said, solemnly. ‘“ Kiss 
her red lips now, if you dare ; but think of what stains 
them that colour! Breathe the soft fragrance of her 
breath ; but remember the poison it deals around! 
Clasp her in your arms; but think of the yoke fellows 
she prefers in the lonely churchyards! Take her to 
your heart, if you will; but remember in so doing you 
are taking the essence of all evil to yourembrace! You 
are warned, your fate is in your own hands now!” 

Hubert had been horrorstruck at the woman’s horrible 
story, that was partly corroborated by what he had 
himself seen and thought; but common sense and 
loyalty came to his aid, in spite of doubts and fears. In 
these days ghouls and vampires did not exist. This 
woman had some object to serve ; she must have some 
spite against Madame von Eggelstein. 

‘“T will hear no more,” he said, quietly; “if you were 
to speak against her from now till doomsday you would 
not shake my belief that there is some good in Madame 
von Eggelstein. That she is not perfect I am well 
aware, no one is in this world; but that she is the 
inhuman monster you picture I refuse for one moment 
to believe.” 

The gipsy woman looked at him sorrowfully. ‘ You 
must even go your own way, but your fate will be upon 
your own head,” she said; “you judge others from 
yourself. You cannot understand the depths of evil to 
which some may sink. Farewell! the time may come 
when you will remember the words of Zorah!”’ 

She moved slowly away, leaving him there beneath 
the withered branches of the riven oak. 

A raven alighted on one of the boughs, and croaked 
dismally. 

Hubert started, the sound was in unison with his own 
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thoughts. The spot was an unhallowed one. He would 
hasten away from it. 

He shivered as he looked up at the bird of ill-omen. 
Was it a harbinger of evil? Did it foretell fresh trouble 
to him and his? 

Spite of himself, the gipsy’s horrible suggestions 
haunted him. 

He would not believe the tale, yet had he not seen 
Azubah in one of her nocturnal sorties? Where did 
she go, how was she employed during those hours of 
her absence ? 

Could there be a spark of truth in those frightful 
particulars that the woman had given ? 

Was Azubah indeed half demon, half animal, 
capable of changing her form as the wehrwolves 
were? 

Was she a ghoul, a vampire, from whom none of them 
were safe ? 

He shuddered at the bare idea of her white teeth 
fastening in his flesh ; yet, when he had first seen her, he 
had said that he could imagine her doing so. He 
remembered this now. His first feeling for her had 
been more of repulsion than of attraction. It was 
against his better judgment that he had been drawn into 
loving her. 

He remembered how, long ago, she had made Leo her 
slave. He remembered Lord Oliver Escombe, and 
many others. Again, even here under his roof, had she 
not drawn Leo from his duty, and had she not fooled 
and beguiled himself till all notions of right and 
wrong had become obscured, and he was no longer a 
free agent. 

Then, too, if the gipsy’s story were true, she had lied 
to him about that night-ride, but what wonder if it were 
for the purpose described ? 

What if Auriol’s child were in peril ? 

Azubah had openly avowed her hatred of children ; 
suppose she should wreak her vengeance on the 
infant ? 

But then there came a revulsion of feeling over him. 
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It was all lies ; with her beauty and her grace she 
could not be the evil thing depicted by Zorah. 

How sweet and gracious she had appeared with 
Auriol’s child in her arms! Was it likely that she would 
do him any injury ? The mere idea was preposterous. 

No bad woman was ever kind fo animals, or gained 
their affection ; Mava’s devotion to her mistress was 
beyond dispute, and the black horse Vesuvius followed 
her about like a dog, whenever he had the opportunity. 

No, he would believe in her womanly qualities until 
it was proved beyond doubt that she had none. He 
would trust her till he could no longer. doubt her false- 
ness. 

So he determined, as he slowly retraced his steps 
towards the house ; but the canker and the smart were 
too deep to be thrust aside at will. 

Doubt, a terrible doubt, had entered into his soul, 
and refused to be dislodged by any effort of his. 

And she was to be his bride; he had pledged himself 
to her for good or for evil ; he was linked to this awful 
being, who—but he could not pursue that vile thought 
any further ; if he did, his brain would give way beneath 
the strain upon it. Indeed, with a dreary laugh, that 
matched the raven’s croak, he wondered whether he 
was not already mad, and all these events were but the 
chimeras of his disordered imagination. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The pulse’s pause and measure, 
Where in our furtive vein, 
Throbs through the heart of pleasure, 
The purpler blood of pain. 
SWINBURNE. 
HUBERT saw nothing of Azubah that evening till dinner 
time, when she appeared robed entirely in white, and 
with magnificent pearls worth a fortune round her neck 
and on her arms. There was no trace of ghoul or vam- 
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pire about her. She wasall gentle womanliness to out- 
ward appearance, yet involuntarily he shuddered as he 
gazed at her. Could those red lips, made, as they 
seemed, for kissing, could they be put to the cruel pur- 
pose hinted at by Zorah; would they drain an innocent 
child’s life-blood ? 

She was quieter and less brilliant than he remem- 
bered to have seen her, but this only made her appear 
more womanly, or would have done so in his eyes, had 
not that dreadful doubt taken possession of him and 
refused to be driven away. 

It was rather.a quiet party that evening, Clytie 
Vansittart and her particular “chums,” as she would 
have called them, had left, and there were only two or 
three strangers besides Madame von Eggelstein remain- 
ing of the erstwhile large house-party. 

Hubert was glad of this, as it gave him more leisure 
to be alone, and he did not feel equal to planning differ- 
ent amusements every day for many persons. 

Though he would not own it, he was feeling downright 
ill; however, his illness was more of the mind than of 
the body. He was torn this way and that by conflicting 
emotions—hoping, believing, doubting, and fearing by 
turns. 

In Azubah’s presence her witchery had the old fas- 
cination for him. It was when he was away from her 
side that suspicion would raise its venomed head and 
poison all his pleasure. 

Azubah von Eggelstein, who could excel in every- 
thing if she chose, was a magnificent singer. It was not 
often that she would display her power, but on this 
evening, of her own accord, she went to the piano and 
sang in a manner that entranced her hearers. Her 
voice, clear, thrilling, weird, was as a voice from another 
world as it rose and fell, now in wild cadence that spoke 
of fierce passion and delirious joy, of pleasure and riot, 
and revelling of the senses, rising in strains that 
told of love undying, and pealed forth in a very pzan 
of triumph and mad exultation ; then suddenly chang- 
ing to low, long drawn-out wailings, that suggested 
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sorrow and despair—the frenzied death-agony of a soul 
for ever lost. 

It struck Hubert that there was some hidden meaning 
in her song, and that it was addressed to him, but what 
that meaning was he could not understand. 

He listened as in a trance until the strains ceased and 
the glorious notes no longer rolled forth, when the 
silence became almost painful by contrast. 

He was aroused from the reverie into which he had 
fallen by the soft rustling of dainty garments anda whiff 
of fragrance that he recognized as the perfume Azubah 
generally affected. 

Looking up he saw her standing before him, a radiant 
vision, all angelic whiteness and purity, a being who it 
seemed outrageous to suppose could be anything but a 
glorious specimen of God’s handiwork ; surely the devil 
could have no part in fashioning even so much as the 
nails of her fingers ? 

‘“‘T am tired, I am retiring to my room,” she said softly, 
holding out her slim white hand ; “I have come to say 
good-night.”’ 

“You are going so early?” he said, rising from his 
chair, and taking the slender fingers, which felt deathly 
cold, in his. 

“Yes, and Sir Hubert it would be well if you were to 
follow my example. You also look tired.” 

“Tam,” he admitted quietly, preceding her to the 
door, which he held open for her. 

“You will retire to rest soon?” 

“T do not know.” 

“For my sake, Hubert?” there was a world of 
entreaty in her tones. 

He looked at her searchingly; why should she want 
him to go to bed early? Could it be that she really felt 
solicitude about his state of health, or was it 

“Shall I go at once?” he asked suddenly. 

“Yes, dearest,” she whispered softly ; “I would not 
that you should get ill. Rest is what you want.” 

“You are right. Good-night.” 

‘“Good-night, Hubert, sleep well,” and with this 
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parting admonition she glided up the grand staircase, 
followed by Mava. When she reached the gallery above, 
she leaned over the balustrade and waved her hands to 
him ere vanishing into her own rooms. 

The baronet remained watching the spot where she 
had disappeared for some moments, then with a heavy 
sigh he returned to the drawing room. 

He found that the rest were preparing to follow the 
guest’s example, and retire to their rooms. 

He was not sorry to do the same, but when he reached 
his bed-chamber he did not feel the slightest inclination 
to go to bed or sleep. 

Azubah’s injunction to him had been “ to sleep well ” ; 
it appeared as though it had a totally opposite effect. 
Tired as he was he felt that it would be utterly impos- 
sible for him to lie down quietly. A spirit of unrest 
possessed him that would not allow him to remain quiet. 

He tried to read after dismissing his valet, but his 
thoughts would stray; he could not concentrate his 
attention on the page before him. It seemed to him 
that something was boding in the air—something intan- 
gible, but nevertheless there. 

What did Azubah’s song that night mean, and why 
should it haunt him so with its weird yet pathetic 
refrain ? 

But what would he not give for perfect rest, for free- 
dom from all these disquieting thoughts that assailed 
him ? 

If only he could believe in Azubah’s true, pure 
womanhood, happiness might be his and hers. But, 
alas! there were so many things against his doing that— 
many things that he was aware of through his own 
knowledge ; but, worst of all, were the gipsy’s dread- 
ful hints. Common sense told him that he should not 
believe them ; that such things could not be in the pre- 
sent day ; but he could not shake off the memory of the 
gipsy queen’s words. She might be actuated by 
jealousy or other motives; but there was a_ horribly 
graphic reality about her relation, as though she had 
been an eye-witness of what she had stated. 
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The thought was unbearable; to escape from it 
Hubert determined to leave his bedroom and go down 
to his “den ;” there, perhaps, he might be able to com- 
pose his disordered nerves, sufficiently to read or write, 
or look over accounts. He must do something, or he 
should go mad ; his brain seemed to be on fire. 

It was nearly one o'clock, the house was very still, as 
he went round the gallery to descend the stairs on the 
other side. The inmates of the bedrooms must all be 
asleep. 

As he stood at the foot of the staircase a slight sound 
attracted his attention. It seemed as though the heavy 
swing-door which led from the hall to the lower regions, 
and which was muffled, so that it should not bang, had 
swung to and closed, as though somebody had passed 
through it. 

The electric lights were turned off, but the moon 
shone into the hall from the great arched dome over- 
head, and lighted up with weird effect the grim 
warriors in armour, which stood sentinel in the silent 
corners, armed with battle-axe or two-handed sword. 


It seemed to Hubert as though something were pre- 
sent beside himself, some living thing that he was 
conscious of, though he could not discern it. 

He turned on the electric lights, and looked round 
the hall. Nothing was there but himself. 


“ Strange,” he muttered ; “I could have sworn some- 
one was here a moment ago. 

He pulled open the swing-door; and looked into the 
passage. Something was there—in the distance two 
greenish lights gleamed. The next instantthey vanished, 
but a shuffling sound was heard, and the something 
crawled towards him, and fell at his feet. 

Overcoming his surprise he stooped down, when a 
hot tongue licked his hand. ‘Why, Maggie, old girl,” 
he said, “what does this mean, why are you here, and 
what has frightened you ?” for the setter was shivering, 
and evidently much alarmed. 

For sole answer Maggie put her head back and gave 
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a most doleful howl that echoed lugubriously through the 
passage. 

‘‘Come, come, old girl,” he said, patting her head, 
“this will never do. I already have a fit of the blues ; I 
do not want you to increase it. I do not know why you 
are not in your sleeping quarters, but if you insist upon 
keeping a vigil you may as well do it with me; but I 
pray you do not let me have any more of that lugubrious 
music.” 

Whether the dog understood him or not is uncertain, 
but she did not howl again, only, looking very hang-dog, 
followed him to his den, which lay at the right side of 
the passage within the swing-door. 

As he entered his study he gave vent toa sharp excla- 
mation. 

The French window, which led out to some iron steps 
leading into the garden, was open. 

‘Can Simmons have forgotten to shut it, or has some 
one gone out this way ?” he exclaimed. He remembered 
how the swing-door had seemed to close as he came down 
the stairs. 

Had anyone gone through it, and if so, who was it? 
Maggie, who was in the passage, had not barked as she 


would at a stranger ; on the contrary, she was cowed and 
frightened. 


Burglars ? 

But no, the place did not appear to be disturbed, and 
his rifles and silver-mounted hunting-knives were in 
their places in the rack. Whoever it was had gone out 
of, not come into the house. 

He went through the window and down the steps into 
the garden. The moon was shining over the trees and 
river, everything looking silvery and peaceful beneath 
her light, but the path running along under the windows 
on that side of the house was in shadow. Hubert walked 
some way down it, followed by Maggie, who evidently 
did not relish being left alone, but finding nothing to 
reward his scrutiny, he turned and retraced his steps 
towards the house. 


The beauty of the night had its effect upon him, and 
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soothed the tumult in his Veins ; he felt more at rest with 
himself and the world. 

He stood musing for some time, and then slowly 
mounted the iron staircase, to come face to face at the 
French window with Leonard. 

Leonard, with his face ghastly white, but his eyes 
blazing like coals of fire, and frenzy depicted upon each 
lineament of his face: ‘So,” he spluttered when fury 
would allow him the use of his tongue, “this is my high- 
minded brother-in-law, who could preach morality to me 
by the yard, but who can break every code of honour on 
his own account.” 

“Leo, are you mad, or have you had too much to 
drink ? What brings you here at this hour?” exclaimed 
Hubert when he had recovered from the astonishment 
Leonard’s sudden appearance caused him. 

“Mad, indeed! too much to drink!” he repeated 
fiercely ; “you will not put me off in that fashion.” 

“Have you taken leave of your senses, Leo? I do not 
understand what you mean,” Hubert said quietly ; “why 
are you not in bed?” 

“Why am I not in bed?” he retorted, “why are you 
not there, I should like to ask ?” 

‘“T do not know that you have any right to question 
my movements,” Hubert replied calmly, “but, if you 
particularly wish to know, I was restless and could not 
sleep, so came down to my room to read or write, when 
I found the window open, and went out to see if anybody 
was about, but seeing no one, was just returning to make 
all fast, when you appeared. Now perhaps you will 
inform me of the reason why you are about at this un- 
earthly hour.” 

“And you expect me to believe this fine tale,” 
Leonard cried furiously, “ as if I did not know the truth.” 
He was in too much of a passion to answer the other's 
question, or indeed to heed it. 

‘Tt does not much matter what you believe,’ Hubert 
said, “‘ my actions cannot concern you.” 

‘Can they not, indeed?” with a wild laugh that had 
a maniacal sound about it, and which assailed Hubert 
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with a sudden fear that Leonard had really gone off his 
head. How else could his strange conduct be accounted 
for ? 

“You had better go in, Leonard,” Ashmore said, still 
quietly, though he felt his anger rising at the unwarrant- 
able interference of the other with what did not concern 
him. 

“Not till I have told you what I think of your black- 
guardly conduct.” 

“Leonard !” 

But the other took no heed of the warning note in the 
baronet’s voice ; he came closer to his brother-in-law, 
and hissed through his clenched teeth, ‘‘Do you think 
that I do not know that you have followed her for an 
assignation ?”’ 

“ Followed whom ?” demanded Hubert, sternly. 

‘* Azubah.” 

‘Azubah ! you must indeed be mad.” 

“Mad, am I? Do you think that I do not know that 
not once, not twice, but several times, she has left the 
house in the dead of night?” 

“Great heavens! can it be true, then?” exclaimed 
Hubert, startled out of hisequanimity. If Leonard also 
had seen her, then it was no myth of his imagination, as 
he had half hoped. 

“As if you did not know, but this assumption of 
ignorance will not deceive me. You knew she had come 
out to-night, and you followed—” 

‘To-night! she came out to-night !” Hubert interrupted, 
catching Leonard by the arm ; “do you mean to tell me 
that Madame von Eggelstein left the house this evening ?” 

Leonard laughed a horrid laugh that grated on 
Hubert’s nerves. “As if you did not know it when you 
came out to meet her?” he said derisively. 

‘‘Madame von Eggelstein is my guest. I will not have 
her maligned by you or by anybody,” Hubert said, 
slowly and deliberately ; ‘‘unsay your words, or ——” 

‘So you mean to say. you did not follow her ?”’ 

‘Most certainly I say it. If one of my guests should 
choose to leave the house in the middle of the night, 
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which in this instance I cannot bring myself to believe, 
yet should it be so I should not think of following.” 

“Then what brought you here ?” 

“T have already told you.” 

“And I do not believe you,” Leonard said, rudely. 
‘Most probably she is hiding out there now.” 

“Go and see,” returned Hubert. _He thought if 
indeed she had gone out she would be far enough away 
by this. Vesuvius was fleet of foot, and covered the 
ground quickly. Indeed, he hoped she was far away. 
Leonard seemed to be in a desperate mood, and quite 
unaccountable for his actions. There was no knowing 
what he might do next. Though he had mentioned 
seeing Azubah go out, he had said nothing about the 
animals. It was plain he did not know of their night 
rides. He thought Hubert had made an assignation 
with her. 

Ashmore laughed grimly to bimself at the prepos- 
terousness of the bare idea. As if he would not guard 
from the slightest breath of scandal the fair fame of the 
woman whom he hoped to make his wife. Yet—yet, he 
could not understand. Had she indeed gone out, or 
were both he and Leonard the victims of hallucination? 
He sighed wearily as he thought this. Was there some- 
thing evil about her that was, against their wills, draw- 
ing them both to destruction ? 

In a short time Leonard came back panting and 
breathless, but with his face as black as a thundercloud. 

“Well?” Hubert said. 

‘She is not there.” 

“T knew you must be dreaming.” 

““T was not. I saw her, as plainly as my two eyes 
could see anything, descend the stairs and go through 
the swing-door.” 

“Ah!” 

“And then you followed and I felt mad—mad to 
think that you—”’ 

‘But even suppose it were as you say,’ Hubert 
interposed sternly, “which I utterly deny, I fail to see 
what right you have to question her or my actions.” 
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“What right! My God! If you only knew. I love 
this woman; I would peril my eternal soul to gain 
her,’ Leo cried, wildly. 

“Hush! hush!” Hubert exclaimed. “Think of 
your wife, of Auriol and of your child.” 
~ “T can think of nothing but her. I tell you I shall go 
mad if this continues.” 

“This is terrible,” Hubert exclaimed, alarmed at 
Leo’s wild manner and bloodshot eyes. He looked quite 
distraught. ‘Calm yourself, or you will be ill. Lie 
down for a little on the sofa if you will not go to bed.” 

‘‘T will do neither till I have discovered where she is 
hiding. Where have you hidden her ?”’ 

‘“T have not hidden her anywhere, Leonard,” Hubert 
said, thinking it better to humour his frenzy a little. 

‘Then where is she !” 

‘“T should say fast asleep in her own room.” 

‘‘T will go and see,” and he started to do as he said, 
but Hubert caught him by the arm. ‘“ Have done with 
this folly, Leonard,” he said, speaking very sternly now. 
“You will do nothing of the sort. No guest under my 
roof shall be subjected to such an insult while I am by 
to prevent it. 

“Let me go!” screamed Leonard, striving to release 
himself from the other’s grasp. 

“Not until I have your promise that you will go 
quietly to bed without disturbing Madame von Eggel- 
stein, or any other inmate of the house.” 


“Now I know that you are hiding her somewhere, 
that is why you do not want me to go to her room; but 
I will not be baulked. I will unmask you treachery. 
Stand aside, I say!” 

“T will not!” Hubert said, firmly. 

“Then your blood be upon your own head!” Leonard 
cried, fiercely ; and wresting himself from Hubert’s 
grasp, he seized one of the hunting knives from its 
sheath in the rack, and plunged it into Hubert’s side. 

For an instant the baronet stood swaying backwards 
and forwards, with his hand to his side; then, with a 
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low moan, he fell face downwards on the Turkey carpet, 
and a thin red stream began slowly to wind over it. 

Instead of rushing out of the room, as he had 
intended, Stancliffe stood with the dripping knife in his 
hand, eyeing now it and then the prostrate figure on the 
floor with a vacant stare. 

Then suddenly he seemed to realize what he had 
done, and he flung himself down by Hubert with a wild 
cry: ‘‘ Hubert,” he cried, ‘Hubert speak to me! It 
was not I who did it, but some demon within me, who 
prompted me to the dastardly deed! Say one word of 
forgiveness to me!” 

But he spoke to deaf ears; there was no answer to 
his agonized pleading. 

He turned Hubert over on his back, and the ghastly 
whiteness of his face filled him with fresh horror. 

He had killed him ; he was a fratricide, as Cain was. 
Wildly he looked around for help, and started to his 
feet with a sensation of fear, for there, looking at him 
with blazing eyes, stood Azubah von Eggelstein. He 
had heard no sound; where she came from he did not 
know, but she stood there like an avenging fury. ‘ You 
have killed him!” she hissed, in low, savage tones, that 
thrilled the wretched man cowering there with an 
undefinable dread ; “you hated him, and to get him 
out of your path you murdered him in cold blood!” 

“JT did not!” he cried, driven to speak in his own 
defence ; “I did not kill him in cold blood! I was 
mad—mad, and—”’ with a sudden burst of passion— 
“it was you who made me so !” 

ar 

“Yes, you, with your fatal beauty, you made me mad. 
I struck him down, yes; but it was you, with your 
devilish arts, who made me do it. You murdered him, 
not I. You fooled me, you fooled him; you cared for 
neither. Woman, or demon, or whatever you are, look 
upon your work; to you he owes his death !” and he 
clutched her wrist in a vice-like grip, and dragged her 
nearer to Hubert’s prostrate figure. 

Azubah seemed visibly to shrink and grow older, as 
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Stancliffe hurled the furious words at her. Her lovely 
face blanched, and looked pinched and haggard; a 
piteous expression crept into her eyes, and she sank 
upon her knees beside the silent form. ‘No, no!” she 
cried, shrilly, ‘I did not kill him ; he is the only man I 
ever loved.” 

Leonard staggered back as if he had received a 
blow. 

“You really loved the man who lies there?” he said. 

‘‘Yes,” she answered, raising her haggard face to his. 

‘Many have loved me, but I never loved till I met 
him.” 

Leo suddenly bent overtoher. ‘Save him,” he cried ; 
“you can do so by your arts if you will ; bring him back 
and.I will bless you. I will never be jealous of him 
again. He has always been so good to me. We were 
as brothers till—till you came between us. Save him 
and—me.” Inthis new-found hope he knelt beside her 
and clasped his hands in entreaty. 

But Azubah shook her head. “I have no power to 
restore the dead to life,” she said mournfully, “ once the 
spark of life has fled, it is beyond my power to recall it.” 

Leonard dropped his face into his hands and groaned 
aloud. Alas! what was to become of him, of his wife, 
of their innocent child? Better that he should follow 
Hubert to the unknown land, better to die by his own 
hand than live to face the consequences ; and almost un- 
consciously his hand moved towards the fatal weapon 
lying on the floor. 

Ere it touched it, however, he was arrested by an 
exclamation from Azubah. ‘He is not dead,” she cried, 
and there was a strange exultation in her tone; “ his eye- 
lids flickered ; if life be in him yet, there is a chance.” 

“You are not mocking me?” Leonard exclaimed, 
torn between hope and fear. 

‘‘Mocking you! no. See, his heart beats ; stay with him 
fora moment until my return,” and she swiftly glided 
from the room. 

Left alone, Leonard summoned up courage to place 
his hand over Hubert’s heart. He shuddered as his 
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fingers encountered the warm blood, but oh! the relief 
to find that it was true, the heart was beating feebly. 

In an incredibly short space of time, Madame von 
Eggelstein returned, having a tiny gold flask encrusted 
with jewels in her hand. Taking out the stopper, she 
made Leonard hold Hubert’s head, while she poured a 
few drops between his teeth. 

The effect was almost magical ; his eyes opened, and 
he looked up at the anxious faces bending over him, 
“Flubert, thank God,’ Leonard exclaimed, as he took 
one of his hands, over which the tears dropped freely— 
tears that relieved his overcharged brain, and seemed 
to clear away the mists of madness that were clouding 
it. 

“Why, why, where ’—Hubert began, struggling toa 
sitting posture, but Azubah placed a finger to her lips. 
‘Do not talk now,” she said, ‘‘there has been an accident.” 
“You here, Madame von Eggelstein,’ he exclaimed, as 
memory came back to him, and he remembered Leonard’s 
assertions. 

“Yes,” she answered, “all shall be explained to your 
satisfaction hereafter. Now it is more important that 
you should be got to bed. Shall we arouse your ser- 
vants or—”’ 

‘Not if it can be helped,” he said gravely ; ‘‘I would 
not have them see you here.” 

“Tf you would allow me,” she said, with a strange 
humility, “I am a surgeon. I could bandage that 
wound, with the help of Mr. Stancliffe, and stop the 
bleeding.” 

“ Please do, Hubert,” Leonard exclaimed ; “ I will go 
for a doctor at once if you will, but—” 

“Let it be as you choose,” he answered quietly ; “ for 
Auriol’s sake I would rather keep this night’s work 
quiet.” 

With a deftness that showed she was well acquainted 
with the work, Azubah bandaged the wound, and when 
it was done, Hubert declared that he could walk to his 
bedroom, with Leo’s assistance. He bade the latter 
fasten the window of his “den” securely, and lock the 
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door and give him the key. He did not want the 
servants to see the traces of blood on the floor and 
carpet. It was no uncommon thing for the room to be 
locked, as he often left loaded firearms there. They 
would assign no significance to that fact. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘* Ah! the two worlds, so strangely are they one 
And yet so measurelessly wide apart ! 
Oh ! had I lived the bodiless alone, 
And from defiling sense held safe my heart, 
Then had I ’scaped the canker and the smart— 
*Scaped life in death, ’scaped misery’s endless moan!” 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


SIR HUBERT ASHMORE did not appear at breakfast the 
next morning ; indisposition kept him a prisoner in his 
room, but no one, not even Lady Ashmore, knew the 
real facts that caused that indisposition; the three 
acquainted with them did not disclose them. 

To all Elsie’s entreaties that he would see a doctor he 
returned a gentle but decided negative: ‘A little rest 
and quiet was all he required; he should be himself 
again in a day or two,” and she was obliged to be con- 
tent with that. 

Whether the wound was superficial or whether 
Madame von Eggelstein’s salves had some magic virtue 
in them he did not know, but he felt less discomfort 
and pain from the injury than might have been expected. 
Leonard was the most devoted of nurses ; he scarcely 
ever left Hubert’s room while he was confined to it. 

That mad jealousy seemed entirely to have left him, 
and he could not do enough to show his horror and 
remorse at the deed he had been guilty of. 

He often shuddered to think what he would have 
been had Hubert died that night, when in his mad 
passion he had struck him down. 

A great horror of and aversion to Azubah took pos- 
session of him; he shunned her society and never 
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opened his lips to her except where strict politeness 
demanded it. 

That frantic love seemed to have turned to as frantic 
a dislike, and he hated the sight of the fair face which 
had so nearly been his undoing. 

‘“ Hubert,” he said humbly one day, “I do not deserve 
your forgiveness, I shall never forgive myself, but I want 
you to believe that I was not in my right senses when I 
struck that dastardly blow.” 

‘“T can readily believe that,’’ Hubert answered, putting 
out his hand, which the other instantly clasped, “ forget 
all about that unlucky incident as I intend to,” and that 
was all Leonard ever heard from Hubert on the subject, 
though he himself was far indeed from forgetting it. 

A subtle change seemed to have passed over Azubah 
von Eggelstein since that night when she had owned to 
Leonard Stancliffe that her love for Hubert Ashmore 
was real. 

It was not that there was much change in her out- 


ward appearance ; she was as beautiful as ever, and yet 
something seemed to have gone from her, something 
that could not be defined in words, but was palpable to 
the close observer. 


She was no longer the radiant Circe who charmed 
all beholders, whether they would or not, by the brilliant 
aura that seemed to emanate from her inner self ; she 
was a silent, pre-occupied woman, out of whose luminous 
eyes there gleamed a deathless woe. 


In a few days Hubert was well enough to come 
downstairs, lie on a sofa and be the recipient of num- 
berless loving attentions from Auriol and her mother, 
while even Maggie and Tinker showed their joy at his 
reappearance by jumping on the sofa and licking his 
face and hands, whence they had to be ignominiously 
expelled by the extempore nurses. 

Azubah von Eggelstein was the only one who did _ not 
join in the chorus of congratulations on his recovery. 
She sat regarding him with a strange look out of her 
dark eyes ; though she said nothing, yet she was the 
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first to see if a pillow slipped, or if in turning he got 
into an uncomfortable position, and to remedy it. 

One day she chanced to be left alone with him. After 
a moment’s hesitation she came over and stood by the 
couch on which he was lying, ‘Do you suffer now ?” 
she asked tenderly. 

‘Thanks to you, I do not,” he answered, “it is only 
this weakness Keeps me here.” 

‘Yet it might have been fatal,’ she muttered more to 
herself than to him. 

‘“Why do you not go out, Azubah ?” he asked, “ you 
never ride now?” 

‘T do not care to,” she said, then she added hurriedly, 
as if she wanted to get it over quickly, “Hubert, I am 
going away.” 

“Going away?” he echoed, “ Why?” 

“It is better so,” she answered, “better for you 
and—” 

‘‘But it is not better,” he interrupted, “I cannot live 
without you. Azubah, if you go, it must only be to 
come back as my wife.” 

“You would still marry me after what has occurred ?”’ 

‘“T would marry you, yes.” 

“You would marry me, even after having been told 
that I—” 

“Ah! you know of those calumnies. They are false, 
I will not believe them. Azubah, listen to me, I will 
trust in your true, pure womanhood, even against the 
evidence of my own senses. I will forget everything, 
save that I love you ; they may malign you as they will, 
to me you will be ever the sweetest and dearest, as you 
are the fairest, of women. I love you, be you what you 
will. Whisper low and tell me when you will be mine.” 

In his eagerness he half raised himself from the sofa, 
and stretched out his arms towards her. Everything 
was forgotten, save the mighty love that welled up in his 
heart for her. 

But no triumph came into her dark eyes at this proof 
of her entire conquest of him. She did not move nearer 
to him, and his outstretched arms fell weakly back. 


30 
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“Azubah,” he cried, ‘‘why do you look at me so—why 
do you not come to me ?” 

“You must not excite yourself, you are far from well 
yet ; you are making yourself feverish now,” she said 
evasively, yet she moved a step nearer, and laid her cool 
fingers on his hot brow; but he seized her hand and 
covered it with kisses, and when she would have gently 
withdrawn it he held it tight, so that she could not draw 
it away without violence. “I will not let you go,” he 
cried; ‘you shall not go till you have given me an 
answer.” 

‘“‘T will give you my answer—to-morrow,” she said _ at 
length. 

“Why not now ?” he cried, fretfully. 

‘‘T must have time to think,” she returned ; “dearest, 
you are tired, sleep now that all may be well with you. 
Your mother and sister are returning, let me go. I 
promise you shall have your answer to-morrow,” and 
extricating her fingers from his clasp, she glided away, 
leaving him strangely dissatisfied. 

What did her manner mean? It was so unlike what it 
used to be. 

There was a veiled sadness underlying it that struck 
him with a foreboding of sorrow. 

Where was the triumphant revelling in life, and her 
own beauty that was so characteristic of her? It was 
gone, and in its place was a new phase that seemed to 
speak of misery and despair, of things that had been 
wholly foreign to her nature. 

He worried himself to such an extent that when Lady 
Ashwood and Auriol came in they found him much 
worse, and they ordered him off to bed, on pain of having 
a doctor sent for if he disobeyed. That evening 
Madame von Eggelstein, in a few well-chosen words, 
thanked Lady Ashmore for the hospitality extended to 
her, and announced her departure for the morrow. 

She declined all Elsie’s invitations to prolong her 
visit, and returned polite but evasive answers as to 
repeating it, which Lady Ashmore pressed her to do. 

Truth compels the fact that the household servants. 
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at Ashwood were highly delighted when they heard of 
the impending departure of the visitor and her belong- 
ings. 

They feared her as a witch or something worse ; they 
were afraid of the panther-like hound, which behaved in 
a manner they had never known a dog behave in before ; 
and they literally hated Mahmoud and Effra, her dark- 
skinned, silent attendants. 

They looked upon.the whole party as weird and 
uncanny, and rejoiced exceedingly at the prospect of 
their speedy departure. 

Nothing was said to Hubert that night about Madame 
von Eggelstein’s proposed departure on the morrow, 
and when he was told in the morning he consoled 
himself with the thought that she would soon come 
back there as its mistress. 

She had promised him her answer that day, and she 
never broke her word. 

Azubah remained in her room most of the morning ; 
presumably she was directing the packing of her 
luggage, but really she dreaded the coming interview 
with Hubert, and wished to put it off to the last moment 
possible. 

Truly Azubah von Eggelstein’s nature had changed 
when she wished to spare a man pain. Formerly it had 
been her chief amusement to inflict it. 

It was not till her adieux had been said to Lady 
Ashmore and Auriol, that she went to bid good-bye to 
Hubert. 

After a restless night he had not been so well, but he 
had insisted on dressing and coming down to the 
library. | 

For a moment she paused before going in, then 
summoning her resolution she turned the handle of the 
door and entered. 

The blinds were half down, and the room was very 
quiet, but as she noiselessly entered, a figure rose from 
a chair and came forward to meet her. 

It was Leo. “ He sleeps,” he said; “he was awake 
all night, but he sleeps now.” 

30* 
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A sense of relief came to Azubah. “He sleeps,” she 
said. ‘Ah! well, do not wake him; there is no restorer 
like sleep. I came to bid him good-bye, but you can tell 
him from me.” 

“He might not like that,” Leonard said doubtfully ; 
‘had we not better awake him.” 

‘No, it is better so; let him sleep on. Tell him that 
what I came to say I will write to him.” 

“T will tell him faithfully. Is there anything else ?” 

““No—stay though. Take care of him, a relapse might 
be fatal. But I need not tell you that; you have the 
elixir, and know how to use it in case of need—only, 
remember, in case of need.” 

“T will remember.” 

“And now to say farewell,” and she moved slowly 
round the room, examining the objects it contained, as 
if to impress them on her memory, Mava following her | 
closely, as if she, too, were taking a farewell of every- 
thing, in spite of Maggie’s disgust, who was curled up 
at the foot of the sofa. 

‘Ah! Iremember those,” Azubah said, pausing before 
a cabinet, which contained, amongst other treasures, the 
two silver baskets that Hubert had purchased in the 
bazaar in Russia, when she had compelled the dishonest 
vendor to put a fair price on thern; ‘how long ago 
that time seems!” 

Leonard was silent. He, too, remembered, and some 
of the memories were not pleasant ones. 

When Azubah had finished her tour of the room, 
she stood for a few moments looking at the sleeping 
man, who was wholly unconscious of her presence; 
then she stooped down and pressed a long lingering 
kiss upon his brow, but so lightly that he never even 
stirred. ‘For your:sake, beloved,” she whispered, “ for 
your sake I do this,” and with a backward glance at 
Hubert, sleeping there unknowing of her departure, she 
slowly moved towards the door. 

In a few moments Azubah von Eggelstein had left 
Ashwood for ever. 

Leonard felt a sense of relief when she had gone. 
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Her presence, instead of being agreeable to him, as 
formerly, was a constant reminder of his crime. He 
was haunted by the unpleasant conviction that save for 
her arts Hubert would have died; that he only owed the 
fact that he was not a murderer in truth to some diabolic 
agency that she had invoked on Ashmore’s behalf. 


Hubert slept on the whole of that afternoon and 
evening, slept heavily, as he had not done since the 
night he was wounded. 

Now and again Leonard looked at him anxiously, the 
sleep did not seem to be quite natural; however, Lady 
Ashmore and Auriol declared that it was the best thing 
for him. He must by no means be disturbed, so he was 
allowed to remain where he was, well covered up for 
the night, with his man to watch, in case he should 
wake and require anything. 

The sun was high in the heavens before he awoke the 
next morning, and then he seemed a new man, much of 
the lassitude and weakness having left him. 

He was astonished to learn how long he had slept. 
“Azubah?” he said to Leonard, who had come down 
early to see him. He had not got over that uneasy 
feeling of the night before, consequently felt much 
relieved to find him so much better. 

‘Gone !” exclaimed Hubert, when Leonard told him; 
“ gone, and without a word to me.” 


“She came to bid you good-bye, you were asleep, 
and she would not allow you to be awakened ; but she 
told me to tell you she would write what she came to 
say to you.” 

“Ah! yes, she will write,” he said, and lay thinking 
of how long it would be before he should see her again, 
and hear the sweet tones of her voice. He would 
shorten the time to the utmost of his power; he was 
impatient to call her his. 

He was alone in his room when a letter was brought 
to him that afternoon ; he knew at once from whom it 
came, and tore open the monogrammed envelope, eager 
to read its contents. As he read, a shade passed over 
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his face, all the new-found light and expectation died 
out of it, and a quiet despair took its place. 

Again and again he read the words her fingers had 
penned to assure himself that he had made no mistake, 
that it was absolutely true. When he could no longer 
doubt, a groan broke from him, and he covered his face 
with his hands. “‘ Gone for ever, and with her my heart,” 
he cried in despair. 

These were the words she wrote. 

“ Hubert, farewell, an eternal farewell. 

‘Perhaps, after all, there is something human in me, 
and you have touched it. I, who never spared man 
before, spare you—because I love you. Yes, the words 
are written that seal my doom. Men have flown at each 
other’s throats and strangled the life out for love of me, 
and I only laughed and revelled in my power until I 
met you. Then began a longing to know what this love 
was that drove men mad, a wish to taste it sweets. Alas! 
now I know its sorrows. Beloved, yes, you may know 
it now, I too love, I love you in return, but because I 
love you, I go out of your life for ever. I will not 
destroy it and make you wretched, for wretchedness is 
the only thing that can await the man who links his fate 
with mine. Yet, beloved, I would not have you believe 
all the vile stories that have been invented by enemies, 
I hated children, yes, that is an inheritance from her, 
from Lilith, but I never took their lives to prolong mine, 
nor used other than natural simples to preserve my 
youth and beauty. I tell you this, for I would not have 
you think worse of me than I am. I even tried for your 
sake to overcome my dislike of your sister’s boy. Rest 
in peace, you, your sister, her husband and child, are 
safe from me in the future. In this life you will never 
look upon me again. In doing this, I am false to my 
creed of vengeance on the sons of Adam, false to her, my 
ancestress Lilith, and punishment will surely follow, nay, 
it has followed already, for I too know the pangs of 
hopeless love ; but what matter so that the punishment 
falls not on you. I have fallen from my high estate, and 
stooped to love you, a mortal. Yet, if I could, I would 
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not recall that love, there is something divine in it, a 
spark of that higher nature, which, perchance, was always 
dormant within me, though I knew it not until you called 
it forth. Now I am human also, and must suffer, even 
as you have suffered ; but your suffering will end, while 
mine—but why do I write thus? My whole nature 
seems changed—why did I ever meet you? I was suffi- 
cient for myself before. I never loved, and consequently 
had power over every man ; had I lived on thus, then 
had I escaped this endless misery, which now will be 
my portion. I too love ; I have bowed my head beneath 
the yoke and lost my sovereignty. Did I not care for 
you, I might have wedded you, but now I fear—I fear for 
you. Already have you been near death through me. 
I go lest a worse thing befall you. Seek not to find me, 
it will be useless ; search the world as you will, you will 
never more behold my face. 

‘“Once more, beloved, farewell. Azubah.” 

Hubert sat there stunned and overwhelmed, with her 
letter in his hand. 

He knew it was final; there was no gainsaying her 
will—they had parted for ever in this world. 

She might have been evil, indeed she owned it, but 
that there was good in her this letter proved. She had 
a soul which was capable of being saved, and in that 
thought he tried to find comfort. 

To no one did he disclose the contents of her letter, 
it was put away among his most cherished possessions. 

Life went on much the same at Ashwood, at all events 
outwardly. Hubert did not wear his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at. None suspected the weight 
of the disappointment that had fallen upon him, and as 
time went on it brought him peace, though that was 
always tinged with an unavailing regret—he might have 
saved her from herself, and from her baser nature. 

But that was not to be. She was gone, and he must 
live out his life alone, with only the memory of her 
loveliness to fill the void in his heart. 

Sometimes Elsie and Auriol would speak of Azubah, 
and wonder if they should ever see her again. 
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Hubert did not attempt to combat their idea that she 
would be sure to return one day ; however, in his heart 
he knew that the daughter of Lilith had gone out of their 
lives for ever. 

A. M. JUDD. 


THE END. 





Saxon Switserland. 


IT is astonishing how few English seem to find their 
way to Saxon Switzerland. And yet, it is a delightful 
region, full of quaint surprises, and of beautiful 
scenery, and is easily reached from Dresden. 

Our little party of eight travelled thither this 
summer, embarking for the long sail down the Elbe, 
on one of the fine river steamers that go swiftly up and 
down. 

It was a pleasant journey ; we were the only English 
on board, and found it most amusing to watch our 
neighbours, who seemed chiefly Germans and 
Austrians. 

The river is wide, the current strong, and the banks 
are endlessly varied and attractive. Near Dresden 
they seemed given up to handsome houses belonging to 
Dresdeners, who knew how to take life pleasantly and 
well. The trees were tall and stately, the gardens were 
masses of bloom, and the villas were most artistic. 
These were the homes of rich people. 

By-and-bye quaint villages came in sight; homely 
places that afforded funny little pictures of life as others 
live it; and these were most interesting. 

The rocks began to manifest themselves ; Kénigstein, 
and the Lilienetein frowned above our heads, keeping 
guard, in their own way, over the royal country-house 
at Pillnitz, where Saxony’s King has his retreat. It is 
wonderful how popular this monarch is, by the way—in 
spite of the widely-divergent theological differences that 
seperate him and his family from his subjects ; for, 
while they are Protestants of uncompromising character, 
he and his are Roman Catholics of equally pronounced 
firmness ; their change of religion dating from the days 
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when Saxony also boasted of holding the kingdom of 
Poland. It is an old story. now-a-days, and the king- 
dom of Poland is a thing of the past; but the faith of 
the royal house remains unshaken and unchanged, 
although it cannot be said to influence the tone of 
thought amongst the people of Saxony. 


A few soldiers were amusing themselves on the grassy 
slopes near the river as our boat came up; but evidently 
the monarch has better defences in the strong personal 
affection of his subjects. 


From this point the scenery becomes more rugged 
and romantic, and the Elbe resembles the Rhine, only 
wanting the castles and the vine-terraces to make the 
resemblance more complete. The Germans on board 
are philosophical. They give rapid glances at the view, 
and then begin to consider how to sustain life and keep 
up their fortitude ; this being done by means of sand- 
wiches and lager-beer, which the stately stewardess 
dispenses with a rapidity that does her credit. She likes 
a little chat, too, when she can spare a moment from 
collecting pennies ; and she volunteers sundry items of 
information concerning the towns we pass. 


The stewards, for the most part, are occupied in the 
various stoppages we make, and in selling post-cards, 
of which they have large and varied collections. And 
here, may I say, that some of these cards are veritable 
works of art; beautiful mementoes of so interesting a 
journey, and handsome additions to the volumes of 
those who go in for ‘‘ Albums of post-cards,” one of the 
newest of modern crazes. 


Our destination was Schandau, a smal] “town” situated 
on the right bank of the Elbe, and the most convenient 
place from which to make excursions. We found very 
agreeable quarters at a hotel on the banks of the river, 
where our host was a travelled person, who had lived in 
London, in Rome, and other civilised places ; and, con- 
sequently, knew the ways of the world, and how cooking 
should be done. He gave us our meals out of doors, 
amidst the roses, and under the shade of wide-spreading 
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trees, and we appreciated this in those days of sunshine 
and warmth. 

In our rear, the “town” wended its way irregularly 
along the Kirnitzsch Valley—a pretty, old-fashioned 
little place, with some good shops, a pleasant kursaal 
and gardens, where a band played every day. Kneipp’s 
system is followed at the Kur-haus. In addition to all 
these latter-day attractions, the “town” is lighted by 
electricity, and an electric tram scares all the life out of 
you as it flashes through the very narrow streets on its 
way to the Grosser Wasser-fall. 

It is very delightful to drive through the Kirnitzsch- 
Thal, and then to walk to the Kuhstall, an archway of 
rock, 1,100 feet above the valley. The view is remark- 
ably fine, and the scent of the pines is good. In an 
hour more the top of the Grosse Winterberg can be 
reached, and from hence the whole of the Bohemian 
and Silesian mountain-land is visible. The Kuhstall is 
said to have been used, in more troublous times, as a 
refuge for cattle. It is undoubtedly an _ interesting 
place, and its rocky chasms have probably hidden other 
things besides cattle. 

From Schandau, too, we made an excursion to 
Herrus Kretschen, a village so overhung by rocks that 
one feels sure it will inevitably be annihilated some day. 
We walked along a sunlit road toa forest, through which 
the small rivulet, the Kamnitz, flows, and thence, by 
a delightfully shady path, which we fully appreciated, to 
the gorge of this stream, the most remarkable one in the 
whole of Saxon Switzerland. High on either hand 
towered the mountains. At their feet ran the Kamnitz, 
and on it we were gently punted along by a tall and 
sturdy Bohemian peasant. It was a place where one 
wanted to be quiet and to enjoy the weird scene ; where 
Nature was strong, and carried the mind back to the 
mighty convulsions of the past. But a young Austrian 
officer, in his gay uniform with the three edelweiss on 
the collar, had brought his lady-love and two of her 
friends for a day’s pleasure, and by ill-luck they were 
sharing our boat. The officer was quiet, and we did not 
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mind him ; but his lady-love had no feeling of reticence 
as to her emotions, and she assured him so fervently and 
so frequently that her love was as “deep as the stream, 
and deeper,” that, I am afraid some of us could not 
help wishing that the young lady could be sent with all 
speed to make experiments as to the depths below. 

This sounds uncharitable, and one should make 
allowances of course ; still, the Edmondshlaunn is very 
beautiful and most romantic, and—it was a pity. : 

Here we were in Hungary; the other bank of the 
stream represented Austria, and the Maggyar element 
came out strongly. 

The nearness of Austria tempted us, and we travelled 
up the Elbe to Tetschen and Bodenbach, one on the 
right bank, and one on the left—both fine cities, with 
many points of interest about them. The shops were 
good, and in the principal streets there were beautiful 
beds of flowers, bordered by purple clematis, and 
Virginia creeper most gracefully festooned. Men, 
women, and chiidren passed at all hours, but not one 
hand strayed towards “ picking and stealing.” 

Returning to Schandau after dinner, we strolled 
towards the spot where some travelling trapezeists had 
put up their poles, and advertised an entertainment. 
We found a large crowd assembled, good humouredly 
awaiting the performance. For ourselves, we preferred 
the “stalls "—threepence each. It was a Bohemian 
entertainment, but uncommonly good. 

Everywhere through these valleys one can buy 
beautiful specimens of Bohemian glass at very reason- 
able prices, the only difficulty being how to get it 
unbroken to England. There are quaint little red toad- 
stools (pepper pots), and beer jugs of wood to be bought. 
Also wooden cigar holders made out of small trunks of 
trees, objects at once too formidable and far too heavy 
for every day use. But these things are the things with 
which travellers love to burden themselves, for they are 
what we cannot get in England. 

There was a delightful friendliness in the people. 
They were always willing to have a chat, and to give 
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what information they could; nor did we detect any 
very ardent desire to impose upon the credulous way- 
farer. Fruit is exceedingly plentiful and cheap ; rasp- 
berries being gathered in enormous quantities on the 
mountains, and transported in big barrels by steamer to 
Dresden and other towns. 

Perhaps we did not make the best of removals, 
when we left our excellent hotel for Wehlen ; for we 
made an exchange in the cookery line that was too dis- 
tinctly German to suit everybody. However, our 
rambles in the Uttewalde Grund amply repaid us for 
all other disappointments ; and, indeed, in any direction, 
Wehlen offers inducements for a stay. The Bastei is 
the aim of most visitors. It is a stiff climb, though 
mules and horses are always ready, near the landing- 
stage ; but from the top the view is magnificent. Seen 
from below, this mountain resembles the bastions of 
some huge castle, surrounded by rocky pinnacles, 
which rise to a great height ;.and a bridge of stone 
unites some of these together. 

The mosses and ferns that cover the rocks in the 
valley through which we pass to both the Bastei and the 
Uttewalde Grund, were exceedingly lovely, and made 
ever the curious formation look beautiful. We saw 
many artists at work sketching ; nor did we wonder, for 
it seemed an ideal spot for them. Of course, there are 
restaurations everywhere; and sometimes they were 
very welcome objects, especially when one is tired with 
a stiff climb. And capital coffee we had at them, too, 
even in most remote regions, with, not unfrequently, a 
band of musicians to enliven the time of waiting until it 
was ready. There seemed to be no end tothe wander- 
ing vocalists and players. At the Kuhstall we heard an 
excellent string-band ; and in the Uttewalde Grund there 
were others whose music was very effective. The most 
melancholy entertainment we had was one evening 
when four gentlemen, from some distinguished centre 
of musical life, treated us to some highly cultured quar- 
tettes, which, however, seemed to depress the spirits of 
everyone present, and cast a gloom over everything. 
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We left the scene almost in tears, but were cheered 
as soon as we emerged into the clearer air, for here we 
found some Tyrolean peasants, singing with lusty grace 
the songs of their native land; and somehow, the 
rough and rude melodies pleased us better than the 
doleful and decorous ones we had just heard. At all 
events, they restored our good humour, our faith in 
humanity, and our belief in the German’s love for good 
music ; and we went home happy once more. 

It was true, we had splendid bands everywhere— 
every evening—concerts so cheap that anyone could 
enjoy them ; and they were an education in themselves, 
cultivating in the people a love of what is fine, and 
beautiful, and good. 

This out-door life, that abounds everywhere, is what 
we cannot have, thanks to our climate and its peculiar 
quality of changeableness. Yet, what a boon it would 
be to our hard-worked masses, if halls could be provided, 
where, at a trifling cost, they could hear such strains as 
Germany provides for her sons and daughters! For one 
penny I have heard a concert that delighted me and 
hundreds of others as well. 

Saxon Switzerland was not at all behind the times in 
this respect ; and we found enjoyment somewhere every 
evening. 

Twice, indeed, we had especial events, semi-national 
festivals, in fact, to which strangers came in steamers 
from very distant parts. One was the annual gathering 
of choirs, whose great concert had been given at Pirua, 
but who came on to Wehlen, at the invitation of the 
town, in order to see what wasto be seen. And for this, 
Wehlen made itself very fine. Live pine trees were 
cut down in the forest and fixed up in the market- place, 
poles with banners, flags, and flowers added to the 
decorations, while the whole square was filled with 
tables and chairs, at which the guests were to regale 
themselves. 

The singers were most sociably inclined. They were 
only too anxious to display their talents, but they really 
sang uncommonly well. Many of the girls and women 
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were dressed with extreme taste and neatness, and wore 
their medals with a proud sense of having earned them. 
It was an immense day for the town, and one can 
honestly say that the Burgomeister rose to the occasion. 
He made long and eloquent speeches, and seemed to 
do his best to be agreeable to the visitors ; but perhaps 
he shone more on the following evening, when the 
arrival of some hundreds of Germany’s warriors roused 
the enthusiasm of the valley to a great height, and 
threw Wehlen itself into a perfect fever. It was a 
celebration not to be forgotten. Many of the warriors 
were weather-beaten old folk, but they enjoyed meeting 
each other, and loud and long were the cheers they 
gave, and received, as they entered the market place, 
and were waited upon by a bevy of young ladies in 
white, who had volunteered for the occasion. It was 
an interesting function, and we were much pleased at 
the thought that we were present. Indeed, we were 
invited, with much kindliness, to take our places in 
readiness for the photograph that was going to be taken 
—an instance of the extreme friendliness with which we 
were always received. The speech-making was excellent, 
and the scene most impressive—the stars overhead, the 
mountains all around, the hearts of men who had fought 
for the fatherland beating in sympathy one with another, 
and only the memory of the loved and the missing 
breaking the harmony of the meeting. 

As the guests were departing, the whole valley broke 
into illumination, and on every mountain top there 
appeared gleams of red fire that lighted up the scene. 
Then, amid more cheering and more speechifying, the 
steamers bore away the patriots, and the valley sank 
into tranquility once more. 

It is a pity that the peasants do not wear their 
national costumes more frequently. They are very 
ree and interesting, and we found them delight- 
ul. 

We noticed, however, that the women in these valleys. 
seemed to affect a very sensible style of clothing, which 
leftthem free to climb the stiff mountain paths without 
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risk to their raiment. They carried along basket on 
their backs, in which fruit, provisions, and so on, were 
stored, and we oftener saw them laden with very heavy 
burdens indeed. In many cases the form of the woman 
could scarcely be seen beneath the weight of fire-wood 
she was carrying ; of course summer is short in these 
parts, and they naturally wish to turn every moment to 
good account, being such an industrious, hard-working 
race. 

They made our holiday very agreeable by their kind- 
liness, and a visit to this remarkable region will certainly 
be an enjoyable treat in store for future travellers. 








Che Shadvwy Third, 
CHAPTER I. 


THE Vicar was reading the first lesson, and his sonorous 
voice rose and fell upon the silence of a listening con- 
gregation. His curate sat upright, grasping the ends of 
his stole, with his eyes fixed upon space; the Vicar’s 
musical tones soothed his senses, which had lately been 
jarred by the false notes of the village choir in the 
psalms. His keen ear could always distinguish old 
Simon, the ploughman’s nasal twang, from the others, 
through whom also he suffered, mute and uncomplaining. 

Now, the curate was a good man. His face was an 
index to the thoughts which filled him, pure and whole- 
some as the life which he had led. Lenten sacrifices 
had slightly hollowed his young cheek, and had given 
him an additional pallor ; but in the eyes of one of the 
congregation, at least, this made him appear more 
interesting. She had ever been self-indulgent, and 
from her pew she was carefully studying the young 
priest, of whose abstinence she had been informed. 
What a foolish man he was to waste the vigour of youth 
in useless fasting, she thought, and her red upper lip 
was curled in scorn. She drew out her handkerchief, 
and pressed it to her forehead—the church was oppres- 
sively warm this morning. A faint scent of violets was 
wafted up the aisle, and a sense of pleasure assailed the 
curate. He turned his head slightly, and his eyes met 
another pair of eyes, beautiful and blue, that were 
fastened upon him with a strange, wistful, inquiring 


gaze. “ Violet Westcarr, oh, you curious woman,” he 
said, within himself, for he had known her since she 
was a child. 


31 
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“Here endeth the first lesson,” chanted the Vicar. 
And a moment later the curate was standing on his 
feet with the rest, as the organ pealed out the first bars 
of the “Te Deum.” 

The subtle, earthly odour of violets was with him until 
the end of the service, and after he had removed his 
sacred vestments, his wife joined him in the porch. 

Mrs. Carpenter, the curate’s wife, was a homely 
woman, small and squarely built, with large, capable 
hands, and a shrewd plain face. They had been 
married seven years, and she had suited him very well. 
She had looked after his bodily welfare, his creature 
comforts ; never appealing to his lower nature, she had 
thus ministered to his soul. In the first year of their 
marriage a child had been born, and because there were 
no brothers and sisters, the curate’s child was in danger 
of being spoiled. 

‘“You should not have waited for me this morning ; 
I had several matters to attend to after service,” he said, 
as they walked side by side in the narrow path, between 
the pale gravestones, which led from the church porch 
to the wicket gate. 

“T have not beenalone. The Westcarrs have just left 
me, their carriage was late,” his wife answered, in her 
short, crisp way. 

An extraordinary wave of feeling passed over him. 
This morning he could not understand himself. 

“The Westcarrs,” he exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“Violet Westcarr has returned.” 

“How long has she been away ?”’ 

“For a year. I think she has improved.” 

‘It was scarcely necessary,” he murmured, as he held 
the gate open for his sturdy little wife to pass through. 

“ Frank, she is beautiful——” 

“Yes, I know,” and he waited for her to say more. 

‘‘She was very sweet to me justnow. She is altered.” 

“She was a nice child. I remember her well.” 

‘“She did not seem agreeably disposed towards us 
when we first came here to live,” his: wife insisted. 

Their house, a compact, two-storied building; was 
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now in sight. A curly haired boy, in a white sailor suit, 
was swinging on the gate, but when he saw his parents, 
he came running towards them. The curate caught 
him in his arms, whispering fond endearments in his 
ear. Mrs. Carpenter stayed to brush a speck of dust 
from the child’s otherwise spotless suit before going 
indoors to superintend the dishing up of the important 
mid-day meal. : 
* * * * 

“Sermons, by the Rev. John Carpenter.” Miss 
Westcarr pored over the little book, but when she had 
finished reading it, she realised that it had brought her 
no nearer to the author. There was nothing grand or 
thrilling in the short, simple phrases ; and her heart 
remained untouched. His face was a better sermon 
than any of those he had written. The April day was 
warm and vernal, and Violet put away the book, which 
had been a source of disappointment to her, preparing 
to take a stroll through the village—the village of 
Hazeldean—one tiny, straggling street, surrounded by 
rustic cottages, built of grey stone, with thatched roofs. 
Poverty here was picturesque. 

At the bend of the lane the curate, who had been 
ministering to a sick woman, overtook Miss Westcarr. 
Lifting his hat he would have passed on, but she would 
not allow him to do this. 

“Are you ina hurry, Mr. Carpenter ?” she asked him ; 
“T am going in your direction.” 

He slackened his steps to walk by her side, encour- 
aged by her sweet and friendly smile. Once more she 
was the little girl he had known, with whom he had 
romped in the meadows, during the long vacation in his 
college days. She reminded him of those days, touching 
upon incidents almost forgotten. He began to marvel 
at the sudden change in her, for since he had taken up 
the curacy she had held herself aloof. He cherished 
an uneasy suspicion that she did not get on with his 
wife, but to-day she made kind enquiries after her, 
lightly praising her. | | 

“You made a wise choice, did you not? Your wife 

3%° 
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has good wearing qualities ; everybody seems to like 
her.” 

‘She is a good woman,” he replied, but the words left 
him cold. 

Miss Westcarr came to a sudden standstill, holding 
out her hand. 

“Here our paths diverge for the present,” she said. 
‘‘Come over and see my father soon; he has not been 
well, and you were always a favourite of his.” 

‘‘T will come,” he answered her, heartily. 

“When will you come ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

She moved away with light leisurely steps, and the 
curate stood for a few seconds, looking after her. A 
sudden rush of feeling sent a glow to his heart. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE warmth of Mr. Westcarr’s reception put the curate 
on a footing of intimacy. It made him forget the lapse 
of time since the old college days. Violet sat by the 
window, while her father, with all the eagerness of the 
antiquarian, shewed their visitor the last antiquity, a 
genuine rat-tail, he had picked up to add to his collection. 
She was silently studying the younger man; the serenity 
of his expression puzzled and piqued her. She desired 
to turn that calm into tempest. And then? , 
The future did not trouble her. It was the present she 
wanted to change. How she hated the plain, homely 
woman who was his wife, and who understood him 
better than she, who had once been his playmate. 

The curate’s eyes wandered towards her. The white 
woollen gown she was wearing appeared in his eyes a 
garment suitable for some fair saint. The slanting sun- 
beams made an aureole of gold about her head. A 
sharp inward craving for beauty filled him ; without it 
his life seemed empty and joyless. 
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That evening he sat in his study, silent and distracted. 
His small son was tucked away in his cot, and his wife 
was busy in the next room with the mending basket. 
He had his sermon to write for the morrow, but it hurt 
him to think of that. Ten o'clock struck, and his wife 
came in to see how he was getting on. The first thing 
her eyes fell upon was the unwritten sermon paper 
lying in loose sheets upon the escritoire. She met the 
gloom in his eyes, and some of the cheerfulness died 
out of her own. She was not gifted with a keen 
penetration, but common instinct told her that there 
was something wrong. She gave a sharp sigh, realising 
in a flash that she was more tired than usual after her 
daily round of duties. 

‘“T am afraid you will be late to-night,” she said. 

He looked at her, and he saw that her white blouse 
was soiled, her coarse, scanty locks disarranged, and 
the down growing on her upper lip was painfully 
apparent in the light of the incandescent burner. She 
was short, clumsily built, and ugly. She was his wife. 
*n a moment of blindness he had chosen her from 
among all other women to be his life-long companion, 
to share his burdens, to minister to him in sickness. 

She went out, closing the door after her, and the 
wretched husband leant his head upon his arms. 

“My God!” he exclaimed aloud. 


* * * 


‘“T wonder if the scales have fallen from his eyes, 
and he has noticed the difference between his wife and 
me,” Violet thought, and her lips curled mis- 
chievously. ‘He is so handsome, so sensitive and 
refined. He should not have married a woman like 
that. How could he—how could he!” and she 
stamped her small foot, which made no sound on the 
rich carpet. 

John Carpenter passed the windows with down-bent 
head. A little gust of wind caught and swirled his soft 
felt hat. He made a sudden pounce in the air and 
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_ seized it. Violet met him in the hall, laughing at the 
mishap. 

“Father is not down yet. He breakfasts in his 
room,” she told him, leading the way to the library. 

‘“T am an early visitor,” he said slowly. 

‘You are always a welcomed one.” 

“Tt is kind of you to say so, and I feel it more 
especially because—I am going away.” 

The rich colour died out of her cheeks. 

“You are going away ! Why?” she asked him. 

“My work here is over,’’ he replied shortly. 

“Surely it is a sudden resolution.” But in her heart 
she was sorely angry with him. ‘Are you going 
alone?” 

“For a time, yes. My wife will follow me ina few 
months, I hope.” 

‘You have come to say good-bye,” she cried, wlth a 
sudden inspiration. 

He seized her hands and pressed them against his 
threadbare coat. A heart-broken sigh escaped from 
him. 

“Good-bye,” he said. 

After all, he was more of a saint than a sinner, and 
when temptation came, he.turned his back upon it. So 
the dark hour passed; and if in the future his wife 
sometimes guessed at the existence of that shadowy 
third, she made no sign. 


JESSIE CHALMERS. 





Che Limits of London. 


Water will flow. to the river, and folk will throng in the town, 
But an empty road in the country side will bring Old England down. 
OnE of the most ingenious, accomplished, and success- 
ful of those writers who have turned to advantage the 
present taste, which is to discard the novel of literature, 
and the tale of action, passion, or mishap in favour of 
the story of something novel or bizarre, a sort of romance 
depleted of all that is romantic—falls in his last work to 
describe the condition of England some “ gross” of 
years hence. The country is a desert wilder than it 
was before the coming of the English into Britain. Not 
only the villages, but the country towns are gone. 
London, and four or five other big cities, have swallowed 
them all up, and outside their limits there are no folk in 
the country, save the half savage shepherds and cow- 
boys that guard the flocks and herds of the British Food 
Trust. Is this to be the end of things? County 
Councils at Spring Gardens and on the Welsh moun- 
tains that are concerned for the provision forthwith of a 
water supply adequate to the needs, not of five, but of 
twenty-three millions, seem to think it is. Fortunately, 
there are still a few whose reading, whether of print or 
facts, goes a little further than the contents of the daily 
newspaper, and whose outlook is not limited by the next 
election. To these it has become apparent that the 
signs are all the other way. Instead of an indefinite 
increase in geometrical progression, there is a demon- 
strable maximum to the growth of Megalopolis. In fact, 
while in some directions the influx is going on faster 
than ever, in others the exodus has already begun. 
And it has begun in the right place. It is not the five 
months’ dwellers in Mayfair or Belgravia, nor the army 
of suburban clerks and men of business that go daily 
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into the City to direct the distribution of commerce 
throughout the world, that are responsible for the 
congestion of London. It is the aggregation of a 
population engaged in mechanical work all day, and 
“cooped up amid unsanitary surroundings, that presents 
the hopeless problem to the social worker ; and just when 
he is about to despair, the problem is about to solve 
itself. The factory and the works are going off, not 
indeed to the country, but to the country towns—to 
places where rates are low, and roads are free, and the 
air comes clear from the country side. The office may 
grow in London, but its works are going away to the 
shires. Miles do not matter, if one can talk to the 
works manager through a telephone. 

It is usual to speak of London as a city—a big city— 
the biggest in the world. This does not really represent 
the facts. It is not one city, but twenty cities, trying to 
occupy the same space at the same time. The result is 
naturally what is politely called congestion. In other 
words, there is failure to achieve a physical impossibility, 
and the rival cities, commercial and manufacturing, 
crowd each other out, or stifle each other to death. 

The manufacturer has long since ceased to live near 
his manufacture, and the workman cannot live near his 
work. Enormous rents, crowded tenements, a depres- 
sing environment, and unsanitary surroundings. In the 
alternative, a long journey morning and night to the 
outskirts, wasteful alike of time and money. Even this 
is failing. Morning and evening railways and tramways 
are crowded with more traffic than they can carry. The 
answer to the demand for more cheap trains for work- 
men is, that if the railways are compelled to carry them 
at a loss, they can only do it by refusing to carry the 
passenger that offers the statutory fare. One railway 
enlarges its station to twenty acres, and then cannot 
satisfy the rush to work. Another gives up the task in 
despair.* Occasionally sporadic attempts are made to 





* Sir Ernest Paget, presiding at the annual meeting of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany (Feb. 17th, 1899), said the difficulties of dealing with suburban traffic were 
enormous, and scarcely appreciated. The Midland could deal with it only by 
enlarging St. Pancras Station, bnt the cost was prohibitive. Under the conditions 
they would have necessarily to curtail some of their trains, and divert the traffic to 
omnibuses. 
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alleviate the more obvious evils of overcrowding. 
‘Rookeries” are cleared away, streets broadened, and 
huge model dwellings are erected, running up till they 
shut out the air of heaven and the light of the sky. In 
the end the result is discovered to be that rents and 
rates have become higher, and the accommodation is 
less than before. Meanwhile, with the increase of 
population to be supplied, and business to be done, the 
factory grows and displaces the dwelling, and in doing 
so at the same time calls out for many more dwellings to 
hold its additional workers. But the ground is already 
entirely covered with dwellings for five miles in every 
direction. There must be an end of it when the work- 
man cannot get to his work, and the goods cannot get 
to the workshops, and so far as a great many trades are 
concerned the end is nearly come. 

For if one sits down to consider, in the manner of 
the arm-chair philosopher, what in the world is the reason 
that men endure an unnecessary misery, discomfort, 
and expense, it is found that the only assignable 
cause is that other people have always done so, and it 
is the fashion. Printers began to print round about 
Fleet Street in the days when the press was worked by 
hand, and matter came in and sheets went out by 
nothing faster than a horse and cart. It was then, as the 
Americans say, a good location. Now it is a particularly 
bad one. Everything has been changed, and so far as 
physical as apart from customary conditions of dis- 
tribution are concerned, much of the work might be 
accomplished at say Willesden Junction, and the rest 
altogether in the country. Yet the Fleet Street printers 
have survived the age of steam, simply owing to the 
influence of custom or fashion, which means the 
unintelligent copying of the last success. And mutates 
mutandis it is much the same with the other trades that 
congest London and our largest towns. But, as the 
physicist would say, the equilibrium is unstable. That 
is always the case with everything that depends upon 
fashion and custom, rather than on some law of nature, 
which says it must be best so. And there is always 
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this property about the state of unstable equilibrium, 
that however long it may have stood, when it does go, it 
goes with arush. The question is, is that time at hand, 
or is it still in the distant future? There are decided 
symptoms that in many cases, at any rate, it is close at 
hand. 

People go on in the old way indefinitely, but when it 
becomes necessary to alter one thing, the opportunity is 
evident to alter several others, that on their separate and 
individual merits would have been left to wait, and the 
result is a general reorganisation. Steam came into 
the factory before the railway system and the habits 
induced by it had become developed. The result was 
that the factory remained where it was, or moved very 
slowly towards a siding on the line. To this day it is 
an insignificant minority of works that have that siding, 
and an insignificant minority of workpeople that have 
their workman’s train. Now, what is beginning to take 
place in all kinds of factories at the present moment is 
that whenever a large re-arrangement or extension is 
necessary, the great lines of shafting, the pulleys, and 
belts and running gear, that waste power and money, 
and require to be fenced and protected, and watched by 
factory inspectors lest they catch the workman and 
maim or kill him—all these come away, and in their 
place goes an electric motor in an iron box. The 
advantages of health, and safety, and saving of space 
are obvious, but there is one that is even more potent 
than these. It is more economical, and increases the 
dividend. You may pass Factory Acts, and try to hustle 
men into compulsory benevolence. | The result is that 
when the pressure becomes too great they sulk or shut 
down, or remove their investments to a foreign country. 
But once let it get known that a particular way of work- 
ing means extra profit, and men of business rush after 
it, following each other like a flock of sheep. Imagin- 
ative writers talk about the age of electricity succeeding 
the age of steam. That of course is absurd, at any rate in 
this country, where there are no great waterfalls or other 
natural sources of power. There must be a steam engine 
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somewhere to generate the electricity. But it has been 
recognised that the electric current is the best, cheap- 
est and most flexible link between the steam engine 
and the work it has to do, and that in this field elec- 
tricians have an amount of work before them, even 
greater than what has been done and will be done in 
electric lighting. While the practical sociologist recog- 
nises that the social and material evils of the over 
congested town have almost reached a point where 
alterations or remedy becomes impossible, and social 
“work,” as they call it, or, as others term it, “slumming,” 
is carried on more as a matter of conscience and religious 
duty, than with any hope of permanently bringing 
about a better state of things, at the same moment the 
men of business and their advisers are awakening to the 
fact that the concentration of all large businesses in one 
large town is no longer necessary and expedient from 
the point of view of mere lucre—in fact, it is the 
survival of a state of things that is out of date. When 
two or three causes tending in the same direction happen 
to synchronise, there is what some people call a 
“psychological moment,” and others a great revolution 
of popular opinion. The practical man who does not 
philosophise, notes that things are about to go witha 
rush, and takes particular care that he and his friends 
have a good position in the front of it. Thus he “ gets 
there,” and sometimes dies a millionaire. Already the 
preliminary flow has begun, but tides of this sort are not 
regular, and it would be rash to prophesy how long it 
will take to run full flood, or, what is even more import- 
ant, the exact direction of the stream. 

Indeed, to attempt to discuss this would involve the 
consideration of matters quite alien to the pages of 
Belgravia. To the office and its men let it be left to 
discuss engineering technicalities and balance items of 
account. When, however, the necessary connection , 
between the source of power and the mechanism which 
it works is reduced to two (or perhaps three) wires, it 
becomes perfectly clear to anyone of education and 
intelligence that a steam engine on the premises is no 
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longer necessary, and that it may pay better to make 
power generation a wholesale business, and buy 
energy instead of buying coals. ‘ May” is not 
“must.” It would be quite easy to cite the dicta of 
most eminent engineers, all naturally confident that 
there is nothing like leather, and enthusiastic as to 
the superiority of their own work and wares. A 
simpler and more satisfactory way to judge whether the 
electrical distribution of power is, or is not, a commercial 
possibility of the immediate future, is to stand by the 
side of an electric tramway, and notice, outlined against 
the sky, the tiny wire that is not only sufficient for 
pulling an unknown number of tramcars, but does it 
better and more cheaply than it can be done by horses 
or steam locomotives. It is curious to think how much 
stronger than itself is the power that the wire holds and 
conveys. Where it has been attempted to draw the 
tramcars directly, as with a string, it is not a thin copper 
wire, but a steel rope as thick as three fingers that is 
needed. Without attempting to go into details, it is 
obvious as a matter of general principle that if the return 
to the country and the coming of electric working take 
place, at the same time the one will influence and direct 
the other. It so happens that many of the large towns 
are tied up to a system of electricity supply that is not so 
suitable for use for motive power as for lighting, while 
in general the small towns are uncommitted to already 
obsolescent ways, and have their future free before 
them to mould as they will. In most of the large country 
towns, already mentally debauched by the clap-trap of 
the political platform, it seems as though the main 
object was rather to prevent the municipal lighting 
business, either gas or electricity, being hurt by the 
competition of cheaper current sold by a private com- 
pany. For this they strive, and in this they will succeed, 
thereby as fatally blocking their future as did two genera- 
tions ago those mail-coach supported country towns, 
that kept the railway at arm’s length, and have repented 
of it ever since. Nature is inexorable, and it is rare 
indeed that she allows a false move, once made, to be 
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subsequently retrieved, but it really does appear as 
though a second chance was about to be given to the 
smaller towns whose townsmen are far-seeing and wise 
enough to take it. It is part of the eternal irony of fate 
that the fortunes of his sons and grandsons and the 
future of his town should depend upon the decision of 
a town councillor, on a subject of which he, and those 
that elect him, are as ignorant as of the procession of the 
equinoxes. It is Nature’s way: “ Move rightly—and at 
once—or perish, you and all your household!” Thus 
it is the eternal game of the universe goes on. 


A. M. 





Frederic Gotflich Klopstock. 


THE author of ‘‘The Messiah,” the earliest and most 
notable epic poem in the German language, was born 
in Quedlinburg, on the 2nd July, 1724. 

He was the oldest of a family of six sons and five 
daughters. 

Klopstock’s father was a magistrate of the town of 
Quedlinburg, and afterwards farmed the bailiwic of 
Friedsburg. He would appear to have been a man of 
some peculiarities and many virtues. 
~ Until he attained the age of thirteen, young Klop- 
stock was educated at home, under the superintendence 
of a private tutor, while his spare time was for the most 
part devoted to athletic exercises, for which he showed 
remarkable aptitude. His father then sent him to the 
Gymnasium at Quedlinburg, and there he had spent 
three happy years. During this period, however, 
Klopstock would appear to have devoted more time 
and attention to the cultivation and development of his 
bodily than of his mental powers. 

Upon his removal to college, however, the young 
man’s character, both as an individual and a poet, 
developed with remarkable rapidity. As he had while 
at the Gymnasium somewhat neglected his studies, his 
father now strongly urged upon him the necessity for 
greater diligence. 

Upon this point Klopstock himself says : ‘I followed 
his advice, and assiduously applied myself to Greek and 
Latin.” 

Such industry and ability did the young student now 
show that at the close of his first session he stood at the 
top of his class. 

Thus encouraged, and seins the guidance of an able 
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teacher, Klopstock soon became so familiar with the 
language of the classical writers as to be able to properly 
appreciate their beauties. 

Virgil was his favourite poet, and recognising in his 
writings a model of exquisite beauty, Klopstock felt a 
strong impulse to follow in his own language Virgil’s 
style and methods. 

Under this stimulus, therefore, Klopstock determined 
if possible to write an Epic poem, and to produce a 
work of a somewhat similar character to the A¢neid. 

A considerable time elapsed, however, before he 
finally fixed upon a suitable subject for his great work. 
He sought in the first place for a suitable hero in Ger- 
man history, and indeed thought he had found him in 
the person of the Emperor Henry, the founder of the 
freedom of Klopstock’s native city. This project, how- 
ever, he finally and fortunately abandoned in favour of 
the loftier theme of ‘“‘The Messiah.” 

It is worthy of note that this choice was made before 
Klopstock had read a line of Milton, whose “ Paradise 
Lost” became at a later period his favourite and almost 
constant study. 

A very interesting account of Kdopstock’s youth 
appears in Bodmer's “Letters on Criticism,” from 
which the following is an extract : 

“In his (Klopstock’s) father’s library are many ser- 
mons, and ten Bibles, but not a single poet. He soon 
distinguished the Bible from all the rest, still more 
through his own taste than on account of his father’s 
earnest recommendations. He made it his constant 
pocket companion, not merely as a duty, but for 
pleasure. 

‘At that time the strong representations of inanimate 
nature which he found in the poetical books of Job and 
the prophets affected him most deeply, and he was 
often heard, when he awoke in the morning, repeating 
whole chapters with a strong accent, as a poet might do 
who was reciting his own work. The descriptions were 
so strongly impressed on his mind that when the things 
themselves came before his eyes he would often say 
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they were not new to him, as he had already seen them 
in the psalms and the prophets. , 

“When he approached to manhood, the pathetic 
passages took the same strong hold on his heart as the 
glittering and magnificent images had before taken on 
fancy. A promise that fallen man should find mercy 
drew tears from his eyes; a trace of the immortality 
of the soul threw him into a transport of gratitude. 

“ Religion did not remain a mere speculation of the 
brain. It was a clear view of the greatness and glory 
of the Messiah. It was the pure feeling of love and 
grateful adoration. 

From this turn of mind sprang a style of writing full 
of poetry, before he had ever seen a verse or knew any- 
thing of prosody. He was a poet, while neither he nor 
his father suspected it.” 

In the autumn of 1745 Klopstock left the College of 
. Quedlinburg and went to the University of Jena, with 
the intention at the outset of studying theology. The 
dull disputes of ecclesiastical divines, however, did not 
at all accord with the young man’s state of mind, and 
after a tedious half year at Jena he went with his 
relative, Schmidt, to the University of Leipsic. 

It was during his short residence at Jena that Klop- 
stock conceived the idea of his ‘‘ Messiah,” and actually 
sketched out the first three cantos in prose. This per- 
formance he was, however, greatly dissatisfied with, and 
after many attempts he at last succeeded in producing 
a page of hexameters, and decided upon composing his 
poem in that measure. He thus for the first time 
introduced into German poetry a metre which had, 
until then, been supposed to be unattainable in that 
language. 

Early in the year 1746 Klopstock completed and 
took with him to Leipsic the first three books of ‘“ The 
Messiah,” and upon that journey he was accompanied 
by one Schmidt, his relative and bosom friend. 

At Leipsic the work was shown to Cramer, Garther, 
Schlegal, Giesecke, Zacharia, Gellert, and Rubener, 
who had formed themselves into a sort of literary 
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society, which issued a paper named ‘“ Bremen Con- 
tributions.” In this paper first appeared the three 
completed cantos of “The Messiah,” and during the 
ensuing three years many contributions by Klopstock 
appeared in the same publication. 

Klopstock would appear to have derived great pleasure 
and profit from the society of his Leipsic friends, and 
upon this he was wont to dwell with delighted remem- 
brance even in his old age. 

In the year 1748 he finally left Leipsic, and went to 
reside at Langensalza, in the house of a relative named 
Weiss, whose children Klopstock undertook to educate. 
Here he became acquainted with the beautiful sister of 
his friend Schmidt, with whom he fell in love ; and this 
lady (under the name ‘“Fanny’’) became the subject of 
several of his most admired poetical pieces. His 
attachment was, however, not returned—a circumstance 
which for a time caused him deep depression of spirits. 

While the author thus lived quietly at Langensalza, 
“The Messiah” was exciting an amount of interest and 
enthusiasm that no book had ever before awakened in 
Germany. Preachers quoted it from the pulpit, and 
Christians of all sects and classes soon learned to love it. 

In Switzerland also the work was greatly admired and 
widely read. Indeed, the Swiss critics were even more 
enthusiastic in their praises than the German. 

Detractors there were, of course, both in Germany 
and Switzerland ; but Klopstock was equally unaffected 
by praise and censure, and proceeded quietly to follow 
the bent of his genius. 

Accepting an invitation from Bodmer, Klopstock paid 
a visit to Zurich in the summer of 1750, and was received 
in Switzerland with the most flattering esteem and 
respect. 

So delighted was he both with the country and the 
people, that he would in all probability have settled in 
Switzerland for the rest of his life, but for the following 
circumstance : 

The distinguished Danish nobleman, Count Berns- 
torff,a warm admirer of Klopstock’s work, recommended 
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the latter to the notice of the favourite Minister of 
Frederic V. of Denmark. Through the good offices of 
the Minister, Klopstock was presented to the King him- 
self, who invited him to take up his residence at 
Copenhagen, conferring upon him at the same time a 
pension which freed him from pecuniary cares, and left 
him at liberty to complete “‘The Messiah.” 

In the spring of 1751, therefore, Klopstock set out for 
Denmark, travelling by way of Brunswick and Ham- 
burg. 

It was in the latter city upon this occasion that he 
first met with his future wite, Margaretta Moéller, 
between whom and Klopstock a warm mutual attach- 
ment at once sprang up. 

Continuing his journey to Copenhagen, Klopstock 
soon made many friends in that city, and enjoyed 
during his residence there great tranquility and learned 
leisure. 

In 1752 the King of Denmark spent the summer in 
Holstein, and Klopstock was enabled to return to Ham- 
burg. During his residence there upon this occasion 
the poet addressed many beautiful verses and songs to 
Margaretta Moller, under the name of “ Cidli,” which 
was the appellation given by Klopstock to the daughter 
of Jairus, in “The Messiah.” 

Returning to Copenhagen with the King, Klopstock 
continued to reside in that city during the whole of the 
following year. 

In the summer of 1754, however, he returned to 
Hamburg in order to get married, and the wedding 
took place on the toth June of that year. 

The young couple settled in Quedlinburg, but Klop- 
stock’s domestic happiness was of brief duration, for in 
1758 his young wife died. She was buried at the village 
of Ottensen, near Hamburg, and at Klopstock’s death 
it was found that he had left directions that his remains 
were to rest beside her. To the last day of his life he 
dwelt upon her memory with the fondest affection. 

Klopstock continued to reside in Copenhagen until 
the year 1771, when his patron and friend, Count 
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Bernstorff, retired from office. Klopstock then re- 
turned to Hamburg, but continued still to enjoy his 
pension from the King of Denmark. 


Personally, although a great student and a very hard 
worker, Klopstock was partial to society, and was him- 
self lively and agreeable in conversation. His features, 
while not regular, were extremely pleasing, while his 
voice was singularly low and sweet. 

No very striking events marked Klopstock’s later 
years. In 1791, when in his sixty-eighth year, he 
married Johannah von Wenthem, a relative of his first 
wife, and much of the tranquil happiness of his old 
age was due to the unremitting attention and care of 
this lady. 

Klopstock died peacefully at Hamburg on 14th 
March, 1803, preserving to the last the most perfect 
serenity of mind. 

The following account of his funeral is taken from 
a Hamburg newspaper, of date March 22nd, 1803: 

‘At ten o’clock this morning, above seventy coaches 
assembled before the house of the deceased. The 
company consisted of all the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps resident in Lower Saxony, the members of the 
Senate, ministers of the gospel, teachers, literati, and 
merchants. An immense concourse of people, amount- 
ing to at least fifty thousand, thronged the streets and 
Market Place. The procession, preceded and followed 
by a guard of cavalry and infantry sent by the Senate, 
followed the open hearse, drawn by four horses, on 
which stood the coffin, and went slowly through the 
principal streets to the gate leading to Altona. At the 
gate the body was received by the first President of 
Altona, preceded by ten Marshals, and followed by 
many of the inhabitants. 

‘“The procession from Hamburg was in the following 
order: (1) An escort of Hussars; (2) Two Marshals 
in coaches ; and (3) A train of fifty mourning coaches. 

‘Between the Marshals’ coaches walked three young 
ladies, dressed in white, crowned with oak leaves and 
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white roses, and carrying wreaths of roses, myrtle, and 
laurel. 

“The procession passed through the principal streets 
of Altona to the grave in the churchyard of the village 
of Ottensen. Everywhere the procession was met by 
open demonstrations of respect and love, and of grief 
for such an irreparable loss. 

“When the procession arrived at the grave, the coffin 
was carried into the church and placed before the altar. 
The noble poem of ‘The Messiah’ was laid upon the 
coffin, which was then entirely covered with wreaths of 
laurel. 

‘“‘ Stanzas and choruses from the deceased’s paraphrase 
of the Pater-noster, and some of his spiritual songs were 
sung. During a pause in the music, Dr. Meyer took 
the book from the coffin, and read from the 12th Canto 
of ‘The Messiah’ the description of the death of Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus. 

“Then burst forth the chorus, ‘Arise, verily thou shalt 
arise !’ during the singing of which the coffin was taken 
up, carried into the churchyard, and lowered into the 
grave. 

“Peace, heavenly peace, shall hover over this beloved 
grave !”’ 


A. J. GORDON. 
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LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & 00. L LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & SG., LD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 








PHOTOCRAPHS from negatives by Ratpx Daruincton, F.R.G.S. 
ly of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece. Asia 
Minor, and Egypt, rs., 1s. 6d., 2s.6d. List, post freee Daarlingston 
and Co., iangolion. 





BELGRAVIA MAGAZINE. 


Publishers, Advertisement AHyents,. 


~ - and €ontractors, ¥e. 


Advertisements inserted in all Newspapers 
and Publications throughout the Empire ows 
at Lowest Rates. ? 


Estimates Given for Advertising Company 
Prospectuses and Specialities. 


344414, Strand, London, WVV.C. 


Papier Poudre 


Is one of the most valuable inventions of Modern Times. 
It is a delicately manufactured preparation for the Skin, and 
can be used without mirror and without fear of sprinkling the 
corsage with powder. A trial will prove that it really is 
Invaluable 


For the Complexion, 


And it is guaranteed absolutely harmless. 

Readers of “ Belgravia” should send 13 Stamps to the 
PAPIER POUDRE COMPANY, 23, Somerset Street, 
Portman Square, W., and a sample Shilling Book will be sent 
by return. 











‘~ 


A scientific imitation of a Wax Candle. 


GREEN’S PATENT 


“Arctic Lanrs” 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 
They burn Candles. Fit in any Candlestick. Prevent Waste. 
Have the appearance of Wax Candles, and are Absolutely Safe. 


“THE OLD STYLE AND THE NEW.” 


PRICES from 4/- each, Complete. 
SAMPLE SENT ON APPROVAL, CARRIAGE PAID. 





Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
Sold everywhere, or can be seen in use, with all the latest novelties 
for Table Decoration, at the Showrooms of 


THE ARCTIC LIGHT COMPANY, 
179, Regent Street, London, W. 
Wholesale Offices: 49, HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 





<a It is 


MOST 


essential that Sauce taken with Meats, Fish, Gravies, &c., &c., 
should be of the purest possible character, and, while tending to 
quicken the appetite, should also aid Digestion. GORDON & 
DILWORTH’S TOMATO CATSUP possesses these qualities in a 


marked degree. Most 


PEOPLE 


enjoy the delicious Tomato; and this very 
popular fruit is gathered in its prime and 
conserved nnder GORDON & DILWORTH’S 
NEW PROCESS, thus producing an article 
which, in every sense of the word is unsur- 


passed and unsurpassible. The Proprietors 


THINK 


it essential to ask the Public to see they 
obtain GORDON & DILWORTH’S original. 


Made from lWVhole Fresh Tomatoes. 
STIMULATES AND MAKES YOU FRESH AND BRIGHT. 
Used by the Royal Family. 


Sixpence and One Shilling per bottle. 


Smal! Sample B free by Post eipt of 2 7 


Please name “ Beleravi. 


It any difficulty in obtaining 
wi 3 


W.B. FORDHAM & SONS,Lto., 
36 to 40, York Road, 


King’s Cross, London,N. 7 
OR TO lpr 
i cs 


WILLIAH TAYLOR & SON, gS 
Elm Row, Edinburgh, “3 < 


Stores and all Grocers will 


supply 


Printed for the Proprietors by Bricnt's, Lrp., Bournemouth and London, and 
Published by Artucr F. May & Co., at the Offices of ‘‘ BerGravia," 341, Strand, W.C 








